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LUTHER’S BREAK WITH ROME. 


Leipzig, 1519. The storm which had been brooding over 
Europe, the clouds thickest over the Vatican at Rome, had pre- 
saged its coming by mutterings growing ever louder, and finally 
intermittent flashes of lightning and sudden vehement gusts 
of wind and rain followed, the harbingers of the breaking storm. 
Luther’s Ninety-five Theses had flashed across the astonished 
heavens; then, in quick succession, two bolts of lightning which 
disturbed the Vatican — Cajetan and Miltitz’s failure to return 
to Rome with the evidence of Luther’s recantation in their 
possession. But still the Pope did not realize the magnitude 
of the danger which threatened the hierarchy. Tetzel had 
failed, Cajetan had failed, Miltitz had failed, but the man was 
left who was sure to crush this upstart of a monk and make an 
end of him— Dr. Eck. Rome looked for an abrupt ending of 
the disturbances which had been raised by the Wittenberg monk ; 
in 1519 the storm broke in all its fury. 1519 is the great year 
in the life of Luther, it is the turning-point of his eventful 
career. Up to Leipzig Luther still had a vestige of faith left 
in the Pope; after Leipzig we see how the bond between Luther 
and the Church of Rome had been severed beyond any power 
| to knit it together again. At Leipzig Luther did what no man 
|| before him had dared to do—he denied the right of the Pope 
to call himself the Vicar of Christ, the infallible head of the 
Church. He dared to express the opinion that church-councils 
were liable to err, as well as their head, the Pope. He dared 
to say, “The Scriptures stand above the church-fathers.” He 
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dared to say to Rome, You are a falsehood from the head 
downward! 

Would we have a true conception of the value of Leipzig, 
we must first come to an understanding of the position Luther 
then occupied, and the foe he was forced to combat. Luther 
stood alone. He braved the thunders of Rome, and no man 
dared to stand openly with him as yet. His cause was looked 
upon secretly by many as a good cause, but a foredoomed one. 
Rome was regarded as invincible. Fear, no doubt, likewise 
crept into the heart of Luther, such a fear as every brave man 
experiences. But the courage of his convictions, that according 
to Holy Scriptures he was right, sustained him and bore him up; 
and if ever man needed courage for his undertaking, it was 
Luther. His enemies were wily, drilled in the school’ of 
sophistry, Jesuits before the time of that order. But Luther 
was likewise drilled in sophistry; God had schooled him in 
error that he might fight error and defend the truth. Tetzel, 
the unabashed swindler; Cajetan, of unreasoning, dictatorial 
mien; Miltitz, the Janus-faced, all had vainly pointed their 
lances against the Eremite Luther. And now a foe appeared 
who was far renowned above these, one skilled in the art of 
debate and wise in the lore of the church-fathers, ancient and 
modern. 

John Eck, whose real surname was Maier, was born in the 
village of Eck, Bavaria. At the age of twelve he already 
entered the university of Heidelberg, and a year later he was 
studying in Tuebingen. In 1501 we find him in'Cologne; in 
the following year he continued his theological studies at Frei- 
burg. As time passed, he was ordained a priest, then created 
Doctor of Theology. In 1515 he took part in a debate at 
Bologna, in 1516 in one at Vienna. 

A contemporary writer!) characterizes Eck as a solid, well- 
built man, full-chested and rough-voiced, the lineaments of his 
face being those of a butcher or a pirate rather than those of 
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a theologian. He continues: “Eck has an excellent memory. 
Were his sense of judgment equal to it, he would be a master- 
piece of Nature’s handiwork. However, he lacks the faculty 
of keen insight and judicial acumen, without which all other 
parts are practically useless. And it is due to this that in his 
debates he advances numerous arguments, passages from Holy 
Writ, quotations from the church-fathers, without any sense 
of fitness; not noticing in the least that the most of what he 
adduces proves nothing at all, or, correct as it might be in its 
true place, it does not apply at all to the point in question; or 
how some of his arguments are dragged in, so to speak, by the 
very hairs. His aim is to confuse the minds of the audience 
by the abundance of his proofs, believing the majority to be of 
such slow perception that he can thus deceive them, and leave 
them under the impression that he is the victor. He possesses, 
besides, an incredible audacity, which he craftily hides under 
a marvelous subtlety. For no sooner does he notice that his 
audacity has involved him in the toils of his opponent than 
he at once endeavors to switch over to a different subject, be it 
ever so abrupt. He does not even hesitate to clothe the argument 
of his opponent in a different set of phrases, and then palm it 
off as his own; while at the same time, knave that he is, he 
will impute his own incongruous ideas to his adversary, so that 
a person might be tempted to imagine him a philosopher who 
even outranks Socrates.” This was the man who opposed Luther 
at Leipzig. 

What induced Eck to champion the cause of Rome at 
Leipzig? The matter came to pass in this wise: In the year 
1517 Eck and Luther had corresponded with each other in 
a friendly manner. This year saw the appearance of Luther’s 
Ninety-five Theses. In the following year, Eck, plagued no 
doubt by vanity, broke off the friendly relations between him- 
self and Luther, and even attacked Luther’s theses in his 
so-called “Obelisks.” These articles were not printed, but 

hand-written copies of them were surreptitiously disseminated. 
A friend of Luther supplied him with a copy of Eck’s articles. 
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Luther answered with his so-called “Asterisks,” written in the 
same year. Eck had called Luther a heretic, a Bohemian, and 
an abominator of the Pope. But Eck now awoke to the fact 
that he had let himself be carried away too far by his envy 
of Luther. He heard that Carlstadt intended to attack him in 
print. He besought Carlstadt to desist from his intention. 
Why did he do so? Because Carlstadt was a friend of Luther, 
and he knew Carlstadt would make mention of his, Eck’s, attack 
upon Luther. But Eck’s letter arrived too late. Carlstadt had — 
already published his attack upon Eck. In this attack he like- ~ 
wise bared Eck’s duplicity in dealing with Luther. Eck was 
forced to answer. He did so in the form of antitheses, and ~ 
furthermore, he challenged Carlstadt to a debate. He chal- i 
lenged Carlstadt, but he meant Luther. During all this time — 
he still posed as Luther’s friend. He even sought Luther in 
his hotel at Augsburg, where the latter had put up while await- — 
ing his hearing before Cajetan, and asked Luther to suggest © 
a city where the debate between Carlstadt and himself might — 
take place. Leipzig, which Luther suggested, was agreed upon. 

In December, 1518, Eck and Luther petitioned the faculty — 
of the University of Leipzig to grant the permission of holding — 
a disputation. But it was only after six months, filled with : 
altercations and fruitless conferences between the archbishop — 
of Merseburg and the faculty of the University of Leipzig, that — 
the debate was assured. To a great extent this was due to 
Duke George, who spoke a weighty word in season. 

Late in December, 1518, Eck issued twelve theses, which, 
according to his announcement, he would defend against Carl- 
stadt. Eleven theses treated of the indulgences, the twelfth of 
the supreme authority of the Pope. Imagine Luther’s surprise — 
when he read these theses, which appeared nominally against 
Carlstadt, but in reality were all directed against him! The — 
evidence is plain. In the 22d of his Ninety-five Theses Luther — 
had remarked that the Church of Rome at the time of Gregory ] 
the Great had not been superior to other Churches, at least not — 
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superior to the Greek Church. In a letter to one of his friends,?) 
Luther gives expression to his surprise that Eck had attacked 
him and vented his animosity upon him. He writes: “Dr. Eck, 
who besought my help in Augsburg that he and Carlstadt might 
meet in Leipzig and settle their differences, has finally gained 
his object. But take note of the duplicity of the rogue; he takes 
my theses and tears them to pieces with the greatest fury, and 
the theses of him with whom his disputation is to be he does 
not even touch. It seems as though he sought to perform 
a comedy. I am forced to defend myself and to offer battle 
to this fellow.” Eck might have looked upon it as a comedy, 
but it turned out to be a tragedy of the deepest dye for the 
Church of Rome. Luther immediately issued twelve antitheses 
to those set up by Eck. Eck answered with a second set of 
theses, thirteen in number. In the writing accompanying the 
theses he explains why he attacked Luther instead of Carlstadt. 
He declares Carlstadt to be nothing more than Luther’s pro- 
tagonist. He devotes but one thesis to Carlstadt, the seventh ; 
the rest are all directed against Luther. Luther answered in 
May, 1519, with thirteen theses. The thirteenth is the famous 
one which reads: “That the Church of Rome is superior to all 
other Churches is proved only by means of the impotent decretals 
of the Popes of Rome, which have originated in the last four 
hundred years; opposed to them is the proven history of the 
last eleven hundred years, as well as the text of Holy Writ and 
the decree of the Council of Nicaea, the most authoritatiwe of 
all.” In August of the same year Luther issued his “Exposition 
of the Thirteenth Thesis.” With keen, incisive judgment Luther 
refutes the arguments of those who hold that the Pope is the 
supreme ruler of the whole Church by divine authority. He 
bases his arguments above all upon the Scriptures, but also 
adduces testimonies of the first Church. 

And now the memorable debate drew nearer. The pre- 
liminaries were arranged and agreed upon by Luther and Eck 
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on June 26, 1519. Carlstadt was successful in gaining his 
point that the minutes of the proceedings should be recorded 
by notaries, and acquiesced that these records should be sub- 
mitted to a board of theologians, who were to act as arbiters. 
Luther first signed this agreement on the 4th of July, but added 
the stipulation that the records were not to be sent to the 
Roman Curia, and likewise reserved for himself the right of 
appeal to a general church council. On the 14th of July the 
University of Erfurt was finally agreed upon as the board 
of arbiters. 

The debate itself lasted for nearly three weeks, from 
June 27th to July 15th. Eck and Carlstadt debated from 
June 27th to July 3d upon the question whether the free will 
of man is the agent as far as the good or bad actions of man are 
concerned. Carlstadt defended the negative. But it is not 
our intention to dwell upon this part of the debate. The part 
of paramount interest is the debate between Luther and Eck. 
It lasted from July 4th to 14th. Momentous days were these, 
in which the Wittenberg monk denied the right of the Pope 
to call himself the divinely appointed head of the Church. The 
theses treating of purgatory, indulgences, and penitence were 
dealt with much shorter, although in defense of his view of 
penitence Luther gave inklings of what he had found to be the 
only way for a sinner to be justified in the eyes of God— 
grace, and the acceptance of this grace, manifested in Christ 
Jesus, by the sin-stricken sinner. 

What impression does Eck make during this debate? We 
must remember, Eck as well as Luther recognized the Bible 
as the Word of God. But while Luther clings to the words of 
Scripture as the first cause of the doctrines of the Church, Eck 
is a veritable slave to the interpretations delivered by the 
church-fathers, and the glossa ordimaria is to him the ne plus 
ultra. Eck is the picture of a man who is lost when he has by 
chance strayed out of sight of his own chimney-stone. The 
traditions of the Church, the writings of the church-fathers, 
the decrees of the councils, and the decretals of the Popes are 
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his refuge, into whose welcome arms he flees when he is hard 
pressed by a clear passage from Scripture which admits of but 
one meaning, and this meaning against him. Whenever Luther 
staggered him by an argument, delivered like a blow straight 
from the shoulder, backed by the strength of Holy Writ, sancti- 
monious Eck begins: “I have adduced Jerome, Cyprian, 
St. Bernard, Chrysostom, the holy Leo, ete., to prove 'my con- 
tention, and does the worthy father really mean to tell me that 
he understands the Scriptures better than they? Is it not 
heresy, Bohemian poison, to think you understand the Scrip- 
tures better than the Pope, the councils, the doctors at the 
universities? Wonderful, indeed, would it be that God should 
have revealed this to the worthy father alone, and withheld it 
from the saints and martyrs.” Authority is everything to Eck. 
He says: “I believe authority (auctoritatem) to be the greatest, 
thing in theology, and that it is commanded us to obey those who 
sit in the seat of Moses.” That was the reason why the Greek 
Church, according to Eck, fell into error; for since they severed 
themselves from the Roman Church, they came to be such people 
at the same time who had left the faith in Christ; for by refus- 
ing the Pope obedience, they had become a body without the 
infallible head of the Church. Eck’s fundamental error was 
that he interpreted Scriptures by the writings of the church- 
fathers and the saints, the decrees of the councils, and the 
encyclicals of the Popes, instead of interpreting these writings 
and examining them by means*of the Scriptures. Holy Writ, 
- instead of being queen and judge, had become to be the kitchen- 
scullion in the hands of the sophists of Eck’s type. 

To be sure, Eck likewise adduced some Scripture-passages ; 
but instead of proving with them what he endeavors to prove, 
he buries the passages under # mass of testimonies of the church- 
fathers, which should interpret the passages that they prove the 
Pope to be beyond doubt the successor of Peter, the first vice-~ 
regent, and the visible head of the Church upon earth. The 
Seripture-passages are only so many blinds, under whose cover 
Eck brings in his well-beloved saints and fathers. It might 
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be remarked in passing that much of the evidence introduced 
by Eck, especially several quotations from Jerome, favored 
Luther. Eck’s lack of judgment prevented him from seeing this. 

The main passage upon which Eck based his contention 
that the Pope was Christ’s Vicar was Matt. 16,18: ‘Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build My Church.” Christ has 
done this (7.e., built His Church upon Peter), says Eck, that 
there might be unity in the Church. He made Peter the prince 
among the apostles, that the Church might have one supreme 
ruler, to whom the rest could have recourse, as the uppermost 
tribunal in cases of difference. To Eck “it is plain that in case 
of doubt the authority of the Church of Rome serves to give 
assurance and certainty of faith.” Of course, Eck endeavors 
to prove that the passage means what he wants it to prove by 
a truly amazing mass of quotations from the patristic literature. 
In the course of the debate he had once remarked that “we 
should not trust to our opinions, but in those of the holy fathers.” 
This much we must admit, Eck in this instance followed his 
own words. The man was a veritable peripatetic compendium 
of the authoritative writings of the Church. References to 
St. Ambrose, Cyprian, Augustine, Clement, Marcellus, Julius, 
Pelagius, Nicholas, Agatho, Simon, Vigilius, ete., etce.; to the 
Canons of the Church, the decrees of the holy councils, the 
decretals of the Pope, all flow from. his lips at the least instiga- 
tion in a profundity that dazes the mind. To him the Pope’s 
voice is Christ’s voice. Hear his words: “As dutiful children 
they [the bishops] lend their ear to the Pope of Rome, and in 
him hear Christ.” The Pope is infallible or nothing to Eck. 
Hear his words: “212 Popes have sat upon the chair at Rome, 
and before their deposition not one of them ever erred in a 
decree regarding faith, or rendering judgment in a point regard- 
ing faith.” There is one argument of Eck which is so auda- 
ciously naive that I cannot refrain from reproducing it. He 
intends to prove that Peter ordained the other apostles to bishops, 
and hence was the supreme head. He says: “Matthias and the 
apostles were bishops and were not ordained by Christ, neither 
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did they ordain themselves; therefore they were ordained by 
none other than Peter, whom Christ had installed as the shep- 
herd.” Hrgo,—but the reader may draw his own conclusion. 

And how did Luther meet these onslaughts of Eck? Time 
and again he rejected quotations adduced by Eck as proving 
nothing, or not referring to the point in question. He fought 
Eck to a standstill on his own ground, the patristic writings. 
But Luther wanted it proved that the Pope was the supreme 
head of the Church by divine right, by passages from Scripture. 
Eck sidled around the Bible to such an extent the first days, 
and adhered so close to his holy fathers, that Luther finally 
exclaimed: “I desired Dr. Eck to answer me and prove by 
divine right what he avers, and all at once he forgot himself 
and drifted into the testimonies of the church-fathers, which 
we have dealt with to the greater part, and have seen that they 
have expressed different opinions at different places, and oftener 
in my favor than in Dr. Eck’s.” It was then that Eck had 
recourse to Matt. 16,18. Luther’s answer was that Scripture 
states 1 Cor. 3,11: “Other foundation can no man lay than that 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” And in regard to the passage 
adduced by Eck: “The Lord in His answer had reference to 
nothing else than the words of Peter, “Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God’ ;. for upon this article of faith the Church 
is founded. Hence Christ founded the Church upon Himself.” 
He showed furthermore how Christ had put the question, ““Whom 
say ye that I am?” to all apostles, and that Peter answered 
for all the apostles. He called Eck’s attention to the fact that — 
Christ said, “I will build My Church,” the verb being in the 
future tense. But, continues Luther, if there is a promise in 
the passage, “Thou art Peter —,” we must go to the place where 
the promise is fulfilled, John 20,22; but here Christ says to 
all apostles: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” ete. Luther con- 
cluded his argument upon this point with the words: “For 
three days he [Eck] has promised me to prove his point by 
showing that the Pope has his authority by divine right, and 
he has adduced not one testimony from Holy Writ except Matt. 
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16,18; and we have seen that this passage has been expounded 
" In many different ways by the holy fathers, and that the greater ~ 
part and their opinion are upon my side.” 

Eck now tried to prove his point by John 21,27, “Feed — 
My sheep.” He contended that Christ here gave Peter a right — 
and superiority over the other apostles, making him the prince. — 
Luther showed how the Greek word for ‘feed’? meant to take 
loving care of anything, and to see that it be not in want of any 
important thing. Hence the words quoted by Eck were a com- = 
mand by Christ to Peter to faithfully perform the work of an © 
evangelical preacher. Luther showed how Paul, in order to do 
away with schisms in the Church, does not recognize Peter as 
the head of the apostles, but does away with the recognition of 7 
Peter, Apollo, and himself, and leaves Christ only, 1 Cox 3,4 ff. = 
He called Eck’s attention to Gal. 2,8.9ff., and said to Eck: © 
“Did I care to take my stand upon this passage, neither the 


worthy doctor nor any other person could take any other meaning © 
from it than this, that the apostolate of Peter by divine right — 
did not extend over any other country except Judea.” 

The climax, however, came when Luther confessed that _ 
some of the articles taught by Hus were Christian; that the 
Pope was liable to error, and that a church-council could err. © 
On the second day of the debate Eck stamped the article of — 
Wyclif in which he said it was not necessary to man’s salvation © 
that he believe the Roman Church to be superior to all, and — 
the article of Hus, that Peter never was or now is the = 
of the Church, as heresies. These straws showed from which 
quarter the wind was blowing. Eck wanted to extract a damning | 
testimony from Luther to the effect that he held the same views. 
Luther answered that some of the articles of Hus and thal 
Bohemians were Christian and evangelical; that the opinion © 
of a layman has more weight than that of the Popes or a council, — 
if he base his opinions upon better grounds than they; that 
the Popes were but men, and not gods, and were to be looked 
upon as such; that it is not necessary to salvation to believe 
the Roman Church superior to all others. Finally Luther 
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openly declared that church-councils had erred and could err. 
Here was what Eck sought. He was appalled. No doubt, 
he expected a terrible visitation to blight Luther as he stood 
there and uttered such heresies. It was an axiom with Keck, 
as he took pains to mention, that a decree of a church-council 
rightly assembled, in matters regarding faith, could only be the 
truth, and that it was impossible for a council to err. When, 
therefore, Luther spoke so lightly of the Pope and the councils, 
when he said that “you may adduce a council as much as you 
care to, a divine right does not follow from it’?; when he said 
that Pope and church-councils and church-fathers were but men, 
and were to be examined as such; when he even dared to call 
a decision of a council wrong, yea, to claim that a council could 
err, Eck threw at the head of Luther: “When I said to-day it 
is a Hussite article to say obedience to the Church of Rome is 
not proved by any passage from Scripture, he curtly answered: 
The article is not a heretical one. I now take the right to attack 
the worthy father, and I say to him that it is a damnable article, 
and he holds it; hence he believes a damnable and rejected 
article.” Later on he even made the statement: “This I tell 
you, worthy father, if you believe a council rightly assembled 
can err, you are to me as a heathen and a publican.” 

Eck still abided by the fathers. His whole force of argu- 
mentation is summed up in one of his answers: “I have proved 
by means of the holy fathers, the Popes, and the martyrs the 
consensus of the councils and the universities; therefore it is 
proved by divine authority that there is a supreme authority 
in the Church. But the worthy father attaches more weight to 
his interpretation than to those of the holy fathers, the Popes, 
and the councils, although the council assembled at Costnitz 
damned an article of the same import held by Hus as a heresy.” 

The blow had fallen, but Luther stood firm. The decision 
had come to him, and he had met it like a man, a true Christian. 
Let us inscribe upon our hearts the words he uttered when he 
answered Eck upon his charge of heresy: “The statements of 
all writers are to be judged according to Holy Writ, whose 
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authority is greater than the reasoning power of the whole 
human race. Not that I would condemn the opinion of the 
reverend fathers, but I follow those that cling most closely to 
Scriptures, and above all things, if Holy Writ is clear upon 
a certain point, I adhere to it.” Noble words, that still ring 
in the air, and still hold at bay the might of Rome. 

The entire difference between Luther and Eck, and for 
Eck we can say the Roman Church, is plainly shown in a remark 
of Luther’s toward the end of the debate. He says: “As usual, 
Eck interprets the passages of Holy Writ by means of quotations 
from the fathers; yea, he even uses it to prove his interpretation 
of these fathers, whereas the opposite should be the case; the 
writings of the fathers must be interpreted by means of Holy 
Writ, and must be judged according to it.” 

Luther’s final words are worthy to be treasured by every 
true theologian. They show on what basis this man waged his 
war against Rome, and from what source he drew his strength 
and courage to preach Christ as the true Head of the Church 
and the only Way to life. The words follow: “I am sorry to 
see that the worthy doctor penetrates. Scriptures as deep as 
a water-spider the water; he rather seems to shun them, as the 
devil the crucifix. And therefore, with all due respect toward 
the worthy fathers, I prefer the authority of the Bible.” 

The debate between Luther and Eck ended July 14, and 

- was practically the end of the disputation, although Eck and 
Carlstadt debated until the evening of the 15th upon the question 
of the “Free Will of Man.” 

After the debate was declared closed, Eck, of course, 


claimed the victory. History, *>however, does not record a cost- — 
ler victory, if Eck is to be called the victor. Contrary to his 


expectation, the respect of the people for Luther grew apace. 
Eck, therefore, took all pains possible that the doctrines of 
Luther should be damned at Rome, as well as by the theological 
faculties of the universities. This the faculties did. The Uni- 
versity of Cologne, under Hoogstraten, took the lead. They 
had received a book containing one of Luther’s writings, sent 
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to them by the University of Louvain. .They damned the doc- 
trines advanced by Luther, denounced the book as fit food for 
the fire, and demanded that Luther be compelled to recant. The 
University of Louvain followed with its damnatory sentence, 
as did the University of Paris later on. The latter university 
took for the object of its wrath “The Babylonian Captivity of 
the Church,” which Luther had written in the mean time. 
Although Luther accompanied another of his famous writings 
of this great period of his life, “The Freedom of a Christian 
Man,” with a letter of respect to the Pope, still it can be plainly 
seen that the rupture between Luther and Rome is to be dated 
from Leipzig. For in the following year, when Eck, successful 
in his mission at the Vatican, returned from Rome with the 
Pope’s bull, in which Luther was damned as a heretic and com- 
manded to recant within sixty days, and his writings to be 
burned, Luther writes: ‘I am much bolder since I know the 
Pope to be the Antichrist and Satan’s seat.” How Luther 
burned the bull and refused to recant is too well known to be 
mentioned at length. 

Worms followed Leipzig, but the decisive step had already 
been taken by Luther. How he met Worms has become a famous 
passage in history. But Luther could not do otherwise, for 
he who had said Leipzig was forced to say Worms, if he was 
to remain true to his Master and to himself. Worms therefore 
but ratified and sealed the issues of Leipzig. 

In Eisleben, where Luther first saw the light of day, and 
where he closed them after a stormy, battle-riven life, stands 
the Siemering Luther Memorial. One of the four reliefs por- 
trays Luther-in his debate with Eck. The date 1519 is carved 
in the background over a figure of Christ upon the cross. Eck 
is slippery sophism incarnate as he stands before Luther with 
upraised forefinger, his one hand fondling a roll of parchment 
representative of the church-fathers. Luther, with mouth and 
jaw drawn in determined lines, in his eyes the light of an 
implicit faith in the justice of his cause, has clasped the Bible 
to his breast. The left hand holds it in a tight grasp, while 
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the right hand is folded into a fist, and lies in an attitude of 
defense upon the cover of the sacred book. The sculptor has 
caught the spirit of Luther, and perpetuated it in the enduring 
stone. And what more can we say of Luther? Adherence to 
the Bible, and the readiness and courage to defend the Word 
of his Master at all times, — what more can be said ? 


Notre. — Most of the quotations cited by the author have been taken 
from the St. Louis edition of Luther’s Works, Vol. XV. Vol. XIII has 
likewise been drawn upon for some of the material. 
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What is here offered does not pretend to be an original 
contribution to the subject with which it deals. What has 
already been well done need not be done again. The other day 
a pamphlet fell into my hands, which I found highly interesting 
and instructive, and which, in my opinion, deserves to be more 
widely known than I assume it to be. I am referring to a little 
work by O.G. Schmidt, Luthers Bekanntschaft mit den alten 
‘Klassikern. The book gives evidence of careful and accurate 
study, and it is in the hope that the readers of the QuaRTERLY 
may derive some benefit and inspiration from Schmidt’s in- 
vestigations that the results are herewith presented. Apart from 
some glosses and parenthetical remarks of my own, this.article 
is therefore a summary of the above-mentioned work. — 

‘In the year 1524 Luther wrote the following: “Until quite 
recently no one knew why God brought the languages to light. 
Now we know that it happened for the sake of the Gospel, 
which God had purposed to reveal, and thus unmask and destroy 
the reign of Antichrist. He gave Greece to the Turks that the 
Greeks might be dispersed and disseminate the knowledge of 
their language.’’!) Already before Luther’s birth, as early as 


J) Asa matter of fact, the beginning of Greek study in the West was 
not coincident with the fall of Constantinople (1453), but antedates that 
event. As early as:1396 Manuel Chrysoloras taught Greek in the univer- 
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1460 in fact, the humanistic culture—in Italy it had almost 
become a cult—had crossed the Alps and found a home in 
the University of Erfurt, where it was represented by such men 
as Maternus Pistoris, who lectured on the Latin classies in 
1494, Nicholas Marschalk, his colleague, who established the 
first printing-press in Germany for Greek books, Hermann 
Busch, called by Strauss “the missionary of Humanism,” Conrad 
Muth, for a time the pride of the university, Crotus Rubeanus, 
and others. These men speedily gathered around them a band 
of enthusiastic disciples, some of whom later aided the cause 
of the Reformation, while others shrinkingly turned aside. 
They formed a select circle, devotees of the Muses, and delighted 
in writing Latin verse. With the exception of Hermann Busch, 
these “Poets,” as they were called, did not openly attack the 
traditional scholastic course of study at Erfurt, though it is said 
that in private Mutianus (Muth) took secret delight in pro- 
pounding to his admiring pupils a kind of universal theology 
in which, Jupiter and Jesus, Mars and Hercules, appear side 
by side as variant designations of the one supreme deity. Such 
liberalism has a distinctly Italian flavor; but in Germany it 
was not, as in the south, proclaimed from the housetops. 
Luther entered the University of Erfurt in the year 1501, 
that is to say, in the palmiest days of Humanism. But with 
all his love for the classics, Luther was never a Humanist in 
the full sense of that term. He never joined the circle of 
“Poets” at the university, and in his student days seems to have 
been unacquainted with its leading members. In a letter 
addressed to Mutianus, in the year 1516, occurs the remark: 
Recentior est amacitia nostri mutua (our friendship is of com- 
paratively recent date). He was unacquainted with the authors 
of the Epistulae Obscurorum Virorum, and despite his fine sense 
‘of humor he disliked the tone and spirit of this famous satire, 
which raised a shout of laughter in all Europe. And his attitude 


sity of Florence, and also published a Greek grammar. However, the fall 
of the Greek capital gave a powerful impetus to the humanistic movement 
already under way. 


id 
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toward this particular performance of the Humanists is typical 
and characteristic. He could never identify himself with the 
humanistic movement as such. To the latter the study of the 
classics was an end in itself; to Luther it was only a means to 
an end. Luther’s interest lay not in promoting literary culture 
and refinement, but in furthering the cause of the Gospel and 
personal religion; not in esthetic intellectual delights, but in 
the sterner concerns of the soul. 

Luther always spoke very modestly about his humanistic 
training and attaimments. Hear his plaint of the year 1524: © 
“How I regret now that I did not read more poetry and history, 
that no one taught them to me. Instead, I was made to read — 
the devil’s dirt, the philosophers and sophists [he means the 
scholastics], with much pain, labor, and loss, so that I have 
trouble enough to get rid of it.” To the same effect somewhat 
later: ‘Were I as eloquent and rich in words as Erasmus, in 
Greek as learned as Camerarius, and in Hebrew as skilled as 
Foestemius, and were I still younger, ah, how would I delve 
into the Word of God!” Ten years before his death he expresses 
the following comparative judgment: Res et verba Philippus, 
verba sine re Hrasmus, res sine verbis Lutherus,*) nec res, nec 
verba Carolostadtius” (Matter and words, Philip, 7. e., Melanch- 
thon; words without matter, Erasmus; matter without words, — 
Luther; neither matter nor words, Carlstadt). Similar state-— 
ments, really unfair to himself, might be added. In his cor-— 
respondence with the leaders of Humanism, Luther usually , 
speaks in a tone of deferential modesty regarding his classical | 
equipment and his literary style. So in the case of Reuchlin, 
Erasmus, and Mutianus. In the letter to the latter, referred — 
to above, Luther compares himself with the peasant Corydon f 
in Vergil’s Helogues, and calls himself a barbarian, who had — 
always been accustomed to cackle among the geese. ; 

But we must not be misled. In fact, we must defend Luther 
against himself. A man of Luther’s intellectual caliber has 
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2) Schaff remarks: “But Luther was the master of words and matter, — 
and his words were deeds.” (History of the Christian Church, VI, p. 422.) 
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his own canons of self-judgment, somewhat more rigorous and 
exacting than those of the average man. True, the attempt has 
latterly been made to take Luther’s self-criticism at its face 
value, to fasten, indeed, among many other faults and defects 
also the stigma of crass ignorance upon the Reformer’s fair 
fame. Denifle, one of the latest in a long line of detractors, has 
the sorry distinction of trying to convince the world that Luther 
was nothing but an uncouth barbarian, who, to use Hallam’s 
phrase, “bellowed in bad Latin.” Luther, to be sure, did not 
write or speak Ciceronian Latin. What is more, he never made 
any serious attempt to do so. The English philosopher Hobbes 
once said that words were some men’s counters, other men’s 
money. Luther certainly did not belong to the latter class. 
He cared little for mere form and finish and pedantic refine- 
ments of style. He cared more for matter than manner, for 
substance than form (compare his Bible translation, which 
exhibits, at times, startling boldness in handling the original), 
although Luther’s language often casts itself into molds of 
exquisite beauty. The pet hobby of the typical Humanist to 
reproduce the elegance of classic Latinity (a futile attempt, 
of course) was to a man of Luther’s serious turn of mind the 
veriest trifling. And he takes no pains to disguise his sentiments 
in the matter. His Latin letters often teem with barbarisms, 
deliberate barbarisms, which would have shocked the refined 
sensibilities of the “Poets.” Schmidt gives an interesting col- 
lection, in part, a Germanico-Latin anthology, of phrases and 
expressions, in which Luther toyed with language as a child 
with its playthings. For the delectation of the reader I insert 
a few of the most characteristic, viz., Satanissima bulla, asina 
asinissimt, caput EIGENSINNissmum, im prandio  laetior 
scurersavit, verbis VERDRIESSLIcissimis, etc. Needless to 
say that such things as these simply show that Luther was 
never a slave of words, but always their master. He took 
liberties with language which would make a timid and shrinking 
schoolmaster stare and gasp. When occasion required, Luther 
admittedly spoke and wrote a clear and vigorous Latin style. 
14 
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Even Cajetan, surely an unbiased critic, who had a tilt with 
the Reformer at Augsburg in 1518, confessed that Luther knew 
his grammar very well. Says Schmidt: “If we compare with 
Luther’s self-criticism his own Latin style, the characteristic 
clearness, vigor, and freshness of the latter has long since been 
recognized. How could it have been otherwise than that the 
pronounced individuality of Luther’s mind should have found 
adequate expression also through the vehicle of Latin? The 
letters of Erasmus with their polished sentences and select 
phraseology soon become wearisome; to the letters of Luther 
and to De Servo Arbitrio we return with ever new delight as 
to a draught from a refreshing spring. Luther uses and com- 
mands the Latin idiom with perfect ease and independence, and 
always finds the right word for the right thought.” “A glorious 
monument of his estimation of the classics is Luther’s address 
to the ‘Ratsherren aller Staedte Deutschlands,’ ete., in which 
he advocates the study of languages with red-hot zeal and sets 
forth his reasons for doing so with overmastering eloquence and 
power. Who can measure the beneficent influence which these 
golden words exerted in shaping the course of education in 
Germany, and directing it into worthy and fruitful channels ?” 

But let us now try to ascertain somewhat more in detail 
the extent of Luther’s knowledge of the ancient classics. Let 
us begin with the Roman prose writers. Luther’s most favorite 
Latin author was Cicero. No ancient writer is more frequently 
referred to in Luther’s writings than Cicero, and none is treated 
with greater distinction. Luther admired his philosophical 
disquisitions, his ethical writings, and his masterpieces of elo- 
quence. The profoundest subjects of human inquiry, says Luther, 
were ably handled by Cicero, such as, whether there be a God, 
what God is, and whether He concerns Himself with things 
mundane (with reference to the Epicureans, who denied this). 
In fact, Luther places Cicero above Aristotle as a philosopher. 
“Whoever desires to learn true philosophy, let him read Cicero,” 
is Luther’s verdict. He also preferred the Ciceronian ethics 
to the moral teachings of the Greek. In only one point, it seems, 
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did Luther acknowledge the preeminence of Aristotle — in criti- 
cal acumen and dialectic subtlety. Again, Luther was pro- 
foundly impressed by the bewitching eloquence of the great 
orator. ‘When I read Cicero’s orations,” he says, ‘I feel inelo- 
quent and stammer like a child.”?) He notes the deftness of 
the Roman in disguising the weak points of an argument, while 
bringing all its favorable aspects into bold relief. He expresses 
his astonishment that a man so constantly occupied with the 
affairs of state should have read and written so much. Nor 
did he disdain to quote Cicero in elucidating some Biblical text. 
Eccl. 1,4: “All is vanity and vexation of spirit” (rather with 
the Revised Version: “All... and a striving after wind’) 
suggests to Luther the Ciceronian Optime cogitata jessime 
evenire (The best of plans take a most unhappy issue). Ps. 127, 
1.2: “Except Jehovah build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it. Except Jehovah keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain,” ete., recalls, by way of contrast, the optimistic 
and self-glorifying line of Cicero in praise of his consulship: 
O fortunatam NaTAM me consule Romam.*) Perhaps the most 
frequently cited utterance of Cicero is Summum ius summa 
wmuria, occurring in De Officus I, 10,33, and there referred to 
as a trite proverb (tritwm proverbium). The meaning is that 
undue rigor in the literal enforcement of law and justice may 
often lead to the greatest injustice. In his letters, Luther often 
recurs to the Ciceronian proverb Sus Minervam docet (The 
swine teaches Minerva, 7.e., the ignorant instructs the wise), 
applying it at times to himself under all manner of whimsical 
variations. 


3) It is interesting here to compare with Luther’s own estimate of 
himself the statement of the Catholic historian Doellinger, who, contrast- 
ing the language of his enemies with the Reformer’s “transporting elo- 
| quence,” says, “They stammered, he spoke.” 

4) This line, revealing at once Cicero’s vanity as a statesman and his 
mediocrity as a poet, was already ridiculed by the ancients, especially by 
the great satirist Juvenal. The artificial jingling is aptly reproduced in 
Mr. Gifford’s translation: 

How fortunate a natal day was thine 
In that late consulate, O Rome, of mine! 
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While fully recognizing the genius and varied accomplish- 
ments of Cicero, Luther is not blind to his defects and short- 
comings. He cannot go to such lengths as Erasmus, who, after 
reading De Senectute, confessed: Viw me contineo, quin ex- 
clamem: Sancte Cicero, ora pro nobis (I can hardly refrain — 
from crying out, Holy Cicero, pray for us). Truly Erasmian 
indeed, implying, perhaps, a sarcastic fling at the abounding 
saint-worship of the day. Standing outside the sphere of | 
revelation, says Luther, Cicero’s ignorance in divine things must 
needs be insuperable. The arguments which Cicero employs . 
to disarm the King of Terrors and find comfort for his soul, — 
Luther finds inadequate. Nevertheless, Luther indulges the 
hope that God will be merciful to the worthy man, and dispense . 
him from the word, “He that believeth and is baptized shall ~ 
be saved.” At all events, Luther thinks he will stand a few 
degrees higher on the day of reckoning than the cardinals and ~ 
the Archbishop of Mainz. ; 

Luther seems to have been well acquainted with Livy, the : 
great Roman historian. This is seen not so much by the number i 
of quotations, which would naturally be less than in the case 
of a philosophical and ethical writer like Cicero, as from general : 
statements regarding Livy’s merits as a historian, his manner, 
style, and the like. In the first place, Luther regrets that so — 
much of Livy’s work has perished. He appreciates Livy’s 
powers of vivid narration, and calls attention to his propensity — 
to embellish his materials with a highly decorative coloring. — 
In this respect he contrasts the profuseness of the Livian manner ; 
with the lapidary succinctness of the Mosaic narratives. Speak: — 
ing of the story of Cain and Abel, he exclaims, Quantas hic 
tragoedias faceret Cicero et Livius! (What tragedies would — 
Cicero and Livy create here!) At the same time he accuses d 
Livy of undue bias and partiality in favor of the Romans. His © 
general acquaintance with this writer is further shown by the 4 
remark that he used to read the account of Abraham and Mel- 
chizedek like a story from Livy. 

Among other Roman historians who came within the ken 
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of the Reformer are Sallust, Suetonius, and Tacitus. Eccl. 5,10: 
“He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied with silver,” is 
paralleled by a statement from Sallust’s Catiline: Avaritia tale 
monstrum est, quod neque copia neque mopia minuitur ( Avarice 
is such a monster as to be satisfied neither by plenty nor by 
want). Tacitus’s account of the manners and customs of the 
ancient Germans was one of the subjects of Luther’s table-talk. 
On his way to Torgau, in company with Melanchthon, Luther 
talked with his friend about the veracity and trustworthiness 
of the German forefathers, likewise referred to by Tacitus. 
In the course of the conversation the Reformer sadly remarked 
that the morals of the German people had deteriorated since the 
times of Tacitus. Luther could not, of course, fail to notice 
what the Roman historian said about the besetting sin of the 
Germans, their proneness to drink. He again compares the 
ancestors with his own generation, with the result that also in 
this case the morals of the nation had deteriorated —the Ger- 
mans had gone from bad to worse. Suetonius is once quoted 
by Luther. Nero’s humane wish that the whole world might 
go up in flames, as recorded by Suetonius, is referred to by Luther 
in his polemical treatise Wider Hans Worst.°) 

A widely read Roman author in Luther’s day was Pliny 
the Elder. The Humanist Rhagius Aesticampianus (Rack aus 
Sommerfeld in homespun German) presented himself at Wit- 
tenberg in 1516 as Primus Plimae eruditionis publicus et 
ordinarius professor (the first public and ordinary professor 
of the teachings of Pliny). Luther was acquainted with this 
humanist scholar, as well as with the famous naturalist whose 
writings he expounded. In his polemic Adversus Armatum 
Virum Cocleum (Against the Armed Hero Cocleus), of the year 
1523, the Reformer quotes the saying attributed to Pliny the 


5) A single quotation from an author does not, of course, prove Luther’s 
full acquaintance with such author; but just as little does it prove the 
contrary. The reasons for less frequent quotation or reference may be 
purely accidental. In such cases, judgment as to the extent of Luther’s 
knowledge must be suspended. 
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Elder: Nullum librum esse tam malum, quin in aliqua parte — 
sit bonus (that no book is so bad but that it may be good in 
any one part). He is also acquainted with the same writer’s — 
pessimistic utterance: Tempestivam mortem optimum reme- ‘ 
dium hominis esse (that timely death is the best remedy avail- — 
able to humankind). In his table-talk he refers to Pliny’s © 
statement that the ichneumon kills the crocodile, and sees in | 
this a type of Christ.®) In his comments on Gen. 3,17: “Cursed | 
is the ground for thy sake,” ete., he adduces, by way of contrast, 
the words of Pliny that the earth is benignam, mitem ac indul- | 
gentem matrem, item perpetuam ancillam usus hominis (that © 
- the earth is a kind, gentle, and indulgent mother, likewise a hand- — 
maid constantly active for the benefit of man). On Gen. 8,20 = 
he remarks that Pliny calls the earth a stepmother of man, and ~ 
finds fault with him for writing so much about venomous rep- 
tiles, serpents, and crocodiles. In the main, Luther is not in 
sympathy with Pliny, and numbers him among the materialists 
and Epicureans. This becomes especially apparent in his ser-_ 
mons on 1Cor.15, of the years 1544 and 1545, in which he © 
rejects the views of Pliny, the “wise fool,” in denying the © 
possibility of a physical resurrection. Pliny’s reasoning takes — 
the following shape: If our dead body, which is burned to 
powder or is decayed in the earth, should rise again from the 
dust of the earth, where will it find hearing and vision, reason | 
and understanding ? 


As for Pliny the Younger, Luther is acquainted with his | 
well-known letter addressed to the emperor Trajan regarding | 


the legal procedure against the Christians in the province of | 
Bithynia. Luther makes reference to this in his sermons on M4 
the First Epistle of Peter. And here we shall beg leave to | 
make a little digression. The memorable correspondence between | 
Pliny, the governor of Bithynia, Asia Minor, from 109 to 111, | 


and the humane Trajan, called the “father of his country,” | 


fantastic typology. 
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concerning the course to be pursued in dealing with the Chris- 
tians, constitutes one of the most important sources of early 
” in the words of Milman, 
“paganism already claiming the alliance of power to maintain its 
decaying influence.” “It was here [in Bithynia] that the first 
ery of distress was uttered and complaints of deserted temples 
and less frequent sacrifices were brought before the tribunal 
of the government.” I shall insert the essential parts of this — 


church history. ‘It represents, 


correspondence, though it is not strictly germane to our present 
task. Says Pliny: Cognitionibus de Christiants interfur num- 
quam: ideo nescio quid et quatenus aut pumiri soleat aut quaerc. 
Nec medvocriter haesitavi sitne aliquod discrimen aetatum, an 
quamlibet tener mhil a robustioribus differant, detur paens- 
tentiae venia, an et, qui omnino Christianus fuit, desisse non 
prosit, nomen ipsum, st flagitus careat, an flagitia cohaerentia 
nomint puniantur. Intervm in-ers, quad me tamquam Chris- 
tiani deferebantur, hunc sum secutus modum: Interrogavi ipsos, 
anessent Christiam. Confitentes iterum atque tertio interrogavi, 
supplicium minatus ; perseverantes duct wsst.... Qui negabant 
esse se Christianos aut fuisse, cum .. . deos appellarent et 
imaguu tuae .. . ture ac vino supplicarent, praeterea male 
dicerent Christo . . . dimittendos putavi. (1 have never been 
present at the trials of the Christians; therefore I am ignorant 
both of what should be inquired into and punished, and how 
severe the punishment should be. I am especially uncertain 
whether any difference should be made on account of age, or 
whether the young should be treated in exactly the same way 
as the older; whether pardon should be granted to the penitent, 
or whether retraction of one’s faith should not be taken into 
account; whether the mere profession, apart from crimes, or 
the crimes attaching to the profession, should be punished. 
Meanwhile I have adopted the following course with regard to 
those who were denounced as Christians: I asked them whether 
they were Christians. If they confessed, I asked them for 
the second and third time, threatening the death-penalty. If they 
persisted, I ordered them led to execution. ... Those who 
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denied that they were, or ever had been, Christians, when they 
called upon the gods and offered incense and wine to thy image, 
also blasphemed Christ, I thought proper to dismiss.) The 
Emperor’s answer, brief and dignified, runs as follows: Actum, 
quem debusti, mt Secunde, m excutriendis causis eorum, qui 
Christiam ad te delati fuerant, secutus es. Neque enim in un- 
versum aliquid, quod quasi certam formam habeat, constitur 
potest. Conquarendi non sunt; sv deferantur et arguantur, puni- 
endt sunt, ita tamen, ut qui negaverit se Christianum esse, vdque 
re upsa manifestum fecerit, 1d est supplicando dus nostris, 
quamvis suspectus mn praeteritum, vennam ex paenttentia vm- 
petret. Sine auctore vero proposite libella in nullo crimine locum 
habere debent. Nam et pessimi exempli nec nostri saeculi est. 
(You have followed the proper course, my dear Secundus, in 
conducting the trials of those who were denounced to you as 
Christians. No general or definite rule can be laid down. They 
are not to be sought out; if they are denounced and convicted, 
they are to be punished, yet with this provision, that he who 
denies being a Christian, and proves his denial by his acts, 
a. e., by offering prayer to our gods, should, whatever the former 
suspicion against him, receive pardon because of his recantation. 
Anonymous accusations must in no case be considered. Such 
procedure establishes a very bad precedent, and is not in keeping 
with the spirit of our age.) 

Luther entertained a very high opinion of Quintilian, the 
famous Latin stylist and rhetorician, who, as the Reformer says, 
combines most happily matter and manner (verbo et re docet 
quam felicissime). For this reason Quintilian should occupy 
a j@ominent place in the instruction of the youth. In his con- 
tr@ersy with Erasmus, Luther frequently quotes the writings 
of Quintilian, notably the saying, Nemo est, qui non malit nosse, 
quam discere vidert (There is no one who would not rather 
appear to know than to learn). 

Besides the authors thus far mentioned, Luther shows 
acquaintance with “the distinguished Roman” Varro, with the 
geographer Pomponius Mela, who is referred to in Luther’s 
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comments on Ps. 73, with the compiler Aulus Gellius, with the 
Stoic philosopher Seneca, who is repeatedly quoted, and with 
his namesake, the poet Seneca. All taken together, quite a for- 
midable array, and I have not mentioned every name. 


And now for the Roman poets. Luther himself was a poet, 
a poet of rare genius and power. Even his enemies admit this. 
The Jesuits said: Hymm Luthert anumas plures quam scripta 
et declamationes occiderunt (Luther’s hymns have destroyed 
more souls than his writings and declarations). When Eoban 
Hesse, the foremost humanistic poet of Germany, sent him 
a metrical version of the Psalms, Luther gratefully acknowledged 
the gift in a letter, in which he said that he belonged to those 
to whom poetry made a more powerful appeal than the most 
brilliant performances of eloquence. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that Luther was attracted by the Roman poets. Vergil 
was his favorite, as he had been the favorite of the entire medi- 
eval period. One need only recall the exalted position Vergil 
holds in Dante’s great poem. Luther’s familiarity with the 
great Mantuan bard is abundantly testified. He expresses un- 
qualified admiration for his genius. He says Vergil surpasses 
all the rest in majesty and grandeur, heroica gravitate.” 
He quotes him freely in his controversial writings against the 
papacy (particularly in Das Papsttum zu Rom vom Teufel 
gestiftet), and against Erasmus in De Servo Arbitrio; he draws 
on him for illustrative parallels in Biblical exegesis, while 
a goodly number of familiar and less familiar lines are at his 
fingers’ ends. Our space forbids giving details. Interesting, 


7) One is reminded here of Dryden’s estimate (unduly biased in favor 


of Milton): 
Three poets, in three distant ages born, 


Greece, Italy, and England did adorn: 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed; 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go: 
To make a third she joined the other two. 


The “three poets” are Homer, Vergil, and Milton. 
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too, is the way in which Luther applies Vergilian names to con- 
temporary characters, when the characters and circumstances 
seem to offer an analogy. In speaking to his wife about Jerome 
Baumgaertner, the noble patrician of Nuernberg, who was once 
temporarily captivated by Katie’s charms (such as she had), 
Luther jestingly calls him “thy flame Amyntas (cl. III, 66), 
thine old love.” Duke Henry of Brunswick appears as Mezen- 
tius (Aen. VIII, 482). The most notable example of this kind 
is the introduction of Cajetan playing the perfidious role of 
Sinon. After the disputation of Augsburg in 1518, where the 
emissary of the papal court got more than he bargained for, 
Luther wrote to his friend Spalatin: Hune Sinonem parum 
consulte instructum arte Pelasga (Aen. 11, 79.106. 152) dimist 
(1 have gotten rid of this Sinon, insufficiently equipped with 
Pelasgan guile). Even the Reformer himself appears, as indi- 
cated above, as the unlettered peasant Corydon of the second 
Eclogue of Vergil. 

Next comes Ovid. “Ovid,” says Luther, “is an excellent 
poet, surpassing all others in fine proverbial sayings, master- 
fully expressed in terse and charming verse. Thus: Now et 
amor vinumque nihil moderabile suadent |night and love and 
wine counsel no moderation, 7. ¢., lead to excesses] is beautifully 
lucid and simple.” Luther has a large number of these easily 
tripping epigrams, embodying rules of worldly and ethical 
wisdom, at his command. It is tantalizing to pass them by, but — i 
my article is growing. Like Vergil, Ovid also furnished the — 
Reformer with typical characters, which he transfers to men of ~ 
his own day. Every schoolboy remembers the unhappy fate 
of those daring and inexperienced aviators, Phaeton and Icarus. 
To Luther their rash attempt to sail the aerial blue is comparable 
to the Utopian schemes and dreams of the “Rottengeister.” — 
“They are all youthful enthusiasts,” says Luther, [cart, Phae- 
tontes, “who flutter about in the air.”” Emser, Luther’s great © 
enemy, is a reincarnation of Daedalus: O felix Daedale : 
(O happy Daedalus)! Quite unexpectedly Ovid’s familiar — 


lines concerning the physical preeminence of man over against 
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the animal creation are cited in one of Luther’s Christmas 
sermons. They are as follows: 

Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram 

Os homini sublime dedit, caelumque tueri 

Jussit. 
(While other creatures look prone to the earth, he [the opifea 
rerum, the Creator] gave to man an uplifted countenance, and 
bade him look toward the heavens.) Oddly enough, Luther 
criticizes this sentiment, attributing to the poet more, we think, 
than his words were intended to mean. “Here,” says Luther, 
“man is represented as a rational, wise, intelligent being, whereas 
according to the Scriptures he has turned his back to God, is 
godless and evil, subject to the devil.” But the poet is not 
speaking of man’s mental, much less of his moral and religious 
characteristics. 

Horace apparently stood. lower in Luther’s regard than 
Ovid. Indeed, if Luther’s judgment be correct, the Venusian 
bard must yield the place of honor to Prudentius, a later Chris- 
tian poet, who, had he-lived in the days of Augustus, would 
have stood higher, Luther thinks, in the estimation of Vergil 
than Horace. Nevertheless, Luther seems to have known and 
appreciated his Horace pretty well. He quotes Horace very 
frequently, and from all parts of his works. Hie murus aeneus 
esto, nil conscire sibi et nulla pallescere culpa (Let this be thy 
brazen wall, to be conscious of no ill, and to turn pale with no 
guilt), from the first book of Horace’s Epistles, appears in 
a letter from Coburg to Erhard Schnepf, in the year 1530. 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, impavidum ferient ruinae, Carm. III, 
3,7sq. (Though a crushed world should fall upon him [the 
man who is conscious of his integrity], the ruins would strike 
him undismayed), reminding, as to form, of Ps. 46,3, which 
formed the basis of Luther’s great battle-hymn, appears re- 
peatedly in Luther’s letters to Jonas. Luther’s fund of proverbs 
was enriched by numerous passages from Horace, which, again, 
we cannot stop to insert. Luther must have been particularly 
attracted by De Arte Poetica. Schmidt has collected no less 
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than twelve direct references to this masterly treatise. Luther 
is acquainted with the lawdator temporis acti, 1.173 (the eulo- 
gizer of times gone by); and who has not heard this same pane- 
gyrist? He is acquainted with the poet who carefully weighs 
quid ferre recusent, quid valeant humeri, 1.39 sq. (what his 
shoulders refuse, and what they are able to bear, 7. e., who care- 
fully estimates the measure of his ability) ; with the singer qui 
rapit in medias res, 1.148 (who hurries us into the midst of 
things); with the wise counsel: Tu nihil invita dices faciesve 
Minerva, 1.385 (You will say or accomplish nothing, if Minerva 
be unwilling, z.e., if natural talent be wanting); with the 
mocking sarcasm: Amphora coepit institur; cur currente rota 
urceus exit? |.21 (The beginning promises a vase; .why, as 
the wheel turns round, does a pitcher come out?); with the 
fate of the monotonous tautologist: Ridetur chorda, qui semper 
oberrat eadem, |. 356 (He who harps blunderingly on the same 
string is laughed at) ; with the grandiloquent euphonist who hides 
his poverty of thought beneath a mass of verbiage: Parturvunt 
montes, nascetur ridiculus mus (The mountains are in labor, 
a ridiculous mouse will be born). Nor is the “herd of Epicure” 
wanting. In De Servo Arbitrio we meet with Hpicuri de grege 
porcus, Ep. 1,4,16 (a hog from the herd of Epicure). — One 
more reference must suffice. In his notes on Keel. 3,10 f., a pas- 
sage describing the gilded misery of the covetous, Luther adduces 
no less than three different utterances of Horace by way of 
illustration, viz.: Magnas inter opes mops, Carm. III, 16. 28 
(in want amid great plenty) ; 
Congestis undique sacris 
Indormis inhians, at tamquam parcere sacris 
' Cogeris, aut pictis tamquam gaudere tabellis. 
(Sat. I, 70 sqq.) 

(Thou [%.e., the miser] hast hoarded up thy sacred treasures 
from every quarter, sleepest upon them with anxious desire, 
and yet thou must abstain from them as from consecrated things, 
or enjoy them only as painted tablets, z.e., by merely gloating 
over them); semper avarus eget, Hp. 1,2,56 (The covetous is 
ever in want). 
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We pass on to Terence (Terentius Afer), the Roman 
comedian. Luther was thoroughly acquainted with his comedies. 
Quotations and reminiscences from this author are scattered 
up and down in the Reformer’s writings, often indeed with 
strong deviations from the original (Luther often quoted from 
memory). A few examples must suffice. The most familiar 
utterance of Terence undoubtedly is: Homo sum; humani nil 
ame alienum puto, Heaut. 1,1,25 (1 am aman; nothing human 
I deem foreign to me). This, of course, was known and used 
by Luther. Dicunt ius summum saepe summa est malitia, 
Heaut. 1V,5.48 (They say extreme justice is often the greatest 
injustice). To the megalomaniac, who thinks that the world 
fails to appreciate his surpassing merits, Luther loves to apply 
the words of the slave in Phormio: O regem me esse oportutt 
(Oh, I should have been a king)! In Schenk, a preacher in 
Freiburg, Luther recognizes a new Simo, whose chief charac- 
teristics are summed up in mala mens, malus anumus, Andia, 
I, 1,137 (a bad mind, a bad heart). 

Luther made abundant use of Terence in his exegetical 
work. In his remarks on Gen.3,7 (‘“The eyes of both were 
opened,” ete.), he finds occasion to refer to Adelphi I, 2,22: 
Non est flagitwwum, mihi crede, adolescentulum scortari (It is 
no offense, believe me, carnally to abuse a youth). The deception 
of Jacob and Rebekah (Gen. 27,11sqq.) and the consequent 
position of Isaac recalls Heaut. V,1,43: Ubi possem persen- 
tiscere, nisi si essem lapis ([many proofs] whereby I might 
have noticéd, were I not a stone, 2. e., impenetrably dull). The 
lying subterfuge of Laban, Gen. 29, 26, suggests to Luther 
Adelphi V, 3,19: Nunc demum istaec nota oratiost (That speech 
is just now gotten up to suit the occasion). Without inserting 
any further examples of this kind, I shall only add that Luther 
not only favored the study of Terence in the schools, but also 
heartily endorsed the practise of Melanchthon in arranging 
dramatic representations by the students. This the Reformer 
considered an innocent pleasure, to say nothing of its educa- 
tional and cultural value. 
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Luther’s knowledge of Roman poets was not confined to the 
familiar circle of the so-called Golden Age. He quotes Lucretius, 
perhaps the greatest apostle of materialism that the world has 
seen, and pronounced by Elizabeth B. Browning to be the “chief 
poet by the Tiberside.”” Tibullus, Propertius, Catullus, Martial, 
Juvenal, and others are all represented by characteristic quota- 
tions. Some of these writers, such as Martial and Juvenal, 
Luther would banish from the classroom on account of their 
offensive matter. Late in life he procured a copy of Lucan, 
and did not know, on reading him, whether to call him a poet 
or a historian. Finally, Luther was not wholly a stranger to 
the poetic productions that emanated from the ranks of the 
Humanists. Luther’s remark about Cicero’s extensive reading, 
referred to above, applies, mutatis mutandis, in a higher degree 
to himself. We can only express our astonishment that a man 
who was so constantly occupied with the most weighty affairs 
in Church and State in one of the most momentous epochs in 
the world’s history should have read and assimilated so much. 

Before leaving this subject, we cannot withhold from the 
reader a few specimens of Luther’s own efforts in Latin versi- 
fication. Many of these are of a satirico-polemical character, 
and are directed principally against the papacy. For example, 
Luther is confident that, living and dead, he will be “the pest” 
of the Pope. This sentiment is expressed in the following 
hexameter : 


Pestis eram vivus, moriens ero mors tua, Papa. 


(Living I was thy pest, dying I shall be thy death, O Pope.) 
Recovering from a dangerous illness in 1537, he thus apostro- 
phizes His Holiness: 


Quaesitus toties, toties tibi, Roma, petitus, 
Ein ego per Christum vivo Lutherus adhue. 
Una mihi spes est, qua non fraudabor, Jesus ; 
Hane mihi dum teneam, perfida Roma, cave! 


(So often, O Rome, waylaid, so often assailed by thee, 
Behold! I, Luther, still live through the great mercy of Christ. 
My only hope is in Jesus, faithful and sure and unfailing; 
Long as I shall cling to Him, perfidious Rome, beware!) 
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To Erasmus Luther administers the following rebuke: 
Qui Satanam non odit, amet tua carmina, Erasme, 
Atque idem iungat Furias et mulgeat Oreum. 


(Who hates not Satan and his wile 
May with thy verse his time beguile, 
Erasmus, and likewise may he 

Tame Oreus and the Furies three.) 


Luther’s polemic against Cochlaeus®) of the year 1523 
is introduced with the following exquisite parody on the opening 
lines of the Aeneid: 


Arma virumque cano, Mogant, qui nuper ab oris 
Leucoream fato stolidus Saxonaque venit 

Iittora, multum ille et furtis vexatus et oestro 

Vi scelerum, memorem Rasoruwm cladis ob iram, 
Multa quoque et Satana passus, quo perderet wrbem 
Inferretque malum studiis, genus unde malorum 
Brrorumque Patres atque alti gloria Papae. 


(Arms and the hero J sing who lately from Main’s watered 
meadows, ; 

Frenzied by fate, to Leucorea9) came and the coasts of Saxonian 
regions. 

Much that hero was vexed by furies grim and relentless, 

Thanks to his crimes and the vengeful wrath of the shaven 
monastics. 

Much did he suffer besides from Satan’s wily suggestions 

To ruin both city and arts; whence a long brood of pestilent evils, 

Fathers of errors arose and the Pope’s high honor and glory.) 


The epitaph writtén at the death of his daughter Magdalene 


reveals the inner sanctuary of Luther’s soul. It is as follows: 
Dormio cum sanctis hic Magdalena Lutheri 
Filia, et hoe strato tecta [al. tuta] quiesco meo. 
Filia mortis eram, peccati semine nata, 
Sanguine sed vivo, Christe, redempta tuo. 


We add his own German translation: 

Hier schlaf’ ich, Lenichen, Doktor Luthers Toechterlein, 
Ruh’ mit allen Heil’gen in mein’m Bettelein. 

Die ich in Suenden war gebor’n, 

Haett’? ewig muessen sein verlor’n; 

Aber ich leb’ nun und hab’s gut, 

Herr Christe, erloest mit deinem Blut. 


8) Luther called him “Kochloeffel,” and even “Rotzloeffel,” according 
to the rude manner of the age. 
9) White mountain — Wittenberg. 


9 
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Luther’s metrical reproduction of Ps. 128, his satirical lines 
on the “Weltanschauung” of Epicure, and the charming ode 
on a bubbling fountain near Wittenberg, all too long for in- 
sertion here, are gems of real poetry. — 

Coming now to Luther’s knowledge of the Greek language 
and literature, we find that he was much less at home among 
the literary treasures of ancient Hellas than among those of 
Rome. When Luther began seriously to study Greek, the storm 
and stress of the Reformation was upon him, making systematic 
application well-nigh impossible. Im 1518 Luther inquires of 
Lang, concerning the difference between anathema and ana- 
thema.”) When Camerarius, in 1530, twice wrote Luther in 
Greek, the Reformer answered jestingly that if he should per- 
sist in writing letters in Greek, he would retaliate by writing 
in Turkish, so that he, too, might be obliged to read what he 
was unable to understand. However, we must not take these ~ 
things too seriously. At times, Luther tells us plainly that he — 
is not a mere tyro in Greek. “I know neither Hebrew nor ,— 
Greek,” he says; ‘yet I am prepared to face a Hebraist and = 
a Grecian.” He taunts his bitter opponent Cochlaeus with © 
ignorance of Greek. Quid mirum, si sonum Graecae linguae — 


non intelligas, qui nihil Graece didiceris! (What wonder if you — 
do not understand the sound of the Greek tongue, since you have | 


learned no Greek!) In fact, Luther showed a keen appreciation 
of the riches and beauty of the Greek language. In view of ~ 
the numerous analogies and points of resemblance between — 
Greek and German, he even expressed the wish that Greek | 
might be introduced in Germany as the language of scholarship 5 | 
in preference to Latin. 


As might be expected, Luther’s fine poetic sense was 


charmed by the music of Homer’s yerse. When Melanchthon, 3 
shortly after his arrival at Wittenberg, opened his lectures on | 
the Iliad, Luther was one of the many students that thronged 
the classroom of the youthful scholar. It was probably at this 

10) Compare Thayer, Lexicon; Cremer, Bibl.-theol. Woerterbuch, and. 


Robertson, Grammar of the Greek New Test., p. 187. 
® 
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time (1518) that Luther purchased a copy of Homer, in order 
to become a Greek, as he said. His letters of this period bear 
evidence of his Greek studies. They contain numerous quota- 
tions and reminiscences from the Homeric poems. Thus 
Spalatin, Luther’s influential advocate with the Elector, is 
addressed as follows: Sed uwnus tu mihi littus et, ut homerice 
dicam, thin’ halos atrygetovo, Itad 1,316 (Thou art my only 
defense [lit., shore], and, to speak Homeriecally, the shore of 
the restless [?] brine). In a letter to Carlstadt, shortly before 
the Disputation at Leipzig, Luther calls Eck, the redoubtable 
champion of Romanism, kallipaseios kai leukolenos persona 
(a fair-cheeked and white-armed person) — epithets applied by 
Homer to Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcinous. All the Homeric 
characters are familiar to Luther— Hector, Achilles, Ajax, 
Ulysses, Agamemnon, Nestor, and the rest. As just remarked, 
Luther entertained a very high opinion of Homer. He calls 
him princeps poetarum (the prince of poets), the father of 
poets, yes, an ocean of erudition, wisdom, and eloquence. 
Of course, he is not specially edified by the crude anthropo- 
morphism of Homer’s aggregation of deities. Cicero, he says, 
had already drawn attention to the fact that Homer transferred 
human passions and weaknesses to the gods, in other words, 
that he made the gods in the image of man. 

The post-Homeric poets are only sporadically quoted by 
Luther, a fact which makes it doubtful whether he drew from 
the original sources, or simply appropriated the citations of 
others. In connection with Gen. 20,4sq. he refers to Hesiod’s 


lines: } } 
Hois Whybris te memele kake kai schetlia erga, 


Tois de diken Kronides tekmairetai euryopa Zeus. 
(To those who commit vile wantonness and abominable deeds, 
the son of Kronos, far-seeing Jove, appoints condign punish- 
ment.) From the same poet he adduces the line: 

Oikon men protista, gynaika te boun tarotera 
(A house above all things, a wife, and a steer for plowing), 
once in his notes on Gen. 29,16 sqq., and again on Ps. 128, 2. 


Finally, in illustrating the thought that every stage of life has 
15 


Sy 
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its allotted task, which Luther develops in connection with 
Ps. 127,4, the Reformer again cites Hesiod: Hrga neon, boular 
de meson, euchai de geronton (Work is appropriate to youth, 
counsel to those in middle life, rest to the aged). Pindar and 
Simonides are each represented by one reference. 

Apart from a few stray allusions and citations, the entire 
field of Greek tragedy and comedy is passed over in silence. 
Aristophanes, for example, is not once mentioned. The same 
applies to the domain of historiography. Herodotus, Thueyd- 
ides, and Polybius seem to have been utter strangers to Luther. 
Xenophon is occasionally mentioned, though not as a historian, 
but as a philosopher and a moralist side by side with Plato, 
Aristotle, Socrates, and others. Plutarch is twice noticed. 
Among the seven wise men of Greece, Luther knows Bias and 
his dictum: Magistratus ostendit virum™) (Power reveals the 
man). The familiar Gnothi seauton (Know thyself), commonly 
attributed to Thales, occurs in Luther’s comments on Ecel. 7, 17. 

Luther took a very critical attitude toward the great philos- 
ophers Plato and Aristotle. Plato, he says, shares the im- 
moderate pride of his race by thanking God that he was born 
a man, and not a beast; a Greek, and not a barbarian; a man, 
and not a woman. Plato’s pantheistic conception of God is 
abhorrent to Luther, because “he descants upon God as if God 
were nothing and yet all. Eck and the sophists followed him 
without understanding him. They would comprehend the Deity 
by their speculation, which leads to nothing.” Nor does Luther 
at all agree with Plato’s view of the human soul, which, he says, 
the philosopher resolves into a pure abstraction. Again, Luther 
dissents from Plato’s philosophizing about the creation of man 
and the latter’s superiority over the beasts. He is even inclined 
to think that Plato is hardly in earnest in discussing these lofty 
themes, his intention being rather, in Luther’s opinion, to expose 
the other philosophers to ridicule. As to Plato’s theory of the 
state, Luther thinks it is utterly impracticable and, apart from 
some excellent ideas, a pure fantasy. The statement that the 


| 11) Schmidt gives the Latin. The original is: Arche deiknysi andra. 
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administration of human governments is impossible without 
injustice is particularly offensive to him. He is more satisfied 
with the Platonic idea that just as oxen are not ruled by oxen, 
nor rams by rams, so men can be governed only by great heroes 
and men of superior wisdom. 

Luther was thoroughly acquainted with Aristotle, who 
dominated the philosophical and theological thinking at the 
universities, and, in fact, had done so for several centuries. 
When he began his academic activity at Wittenberg in 1508, 
_he lectured on the dialectics and physics of the Stagirite. But 
the more he penetrated into the Scriptures, the more he felt the 
insufficiency of the great master as a guide. Already in 1509 
he shows in a letter to Braun of Eisenach that his confidence in 
the great intellectual king is shaken. In 1517 he writes to Lang: 
“Aristotle sinks deeper and deeper, soon to fall forever to the 
ground.” In his Address to the German Nobility (1520) he 
complains bitterly that “the blind pagan master Aristotle” should 
control all learning at the universities. “I am grieved in my 
heart that the damned, proud, roguish heathen should have mis- 
led and fooled so many of the best Christians.” Luther’s 
denunciation is extremely severe, almost unqualified. He claims 
to have read the writings of Aristotle thoroughly, and that more 
intelligently than either Thomas Aquinas or Duns Scotus. But > 
instead of being carried away by the authority of a great name, 
he is determined that this canonized pagan, this praecursor 
Christi in naturalibus (precursor of Christ in natural things), 
shall be hurled from his dominant position. He condemns the 
physics, metaphysics, and ethics of Aristotle, rejects his view 
of the materiality and mortality of the soul, of the eternal dura- 
tion of the world, of the nature of the Deity that rules the 
world ‘as a sleepy maid rocks the child in the cradle.” The 
only works of Aristotle which Luther was willing to retain are 
those on logic, rhetoric, and poetry. These, he thinks, might 
serve a good purpose as text-books in the schools. Later in life, 
Luther’s judgment was much less severe. Three days before 
his death he declared the fifth book of the Nicomachian ethics 
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to be Aristotle’s best work. For a time he had preferred De 
amma (On the Soul). 

We must tarry a moment with Lucian, the great scoffer 
and satirist. “Lucian,” says Luther, “I praise highly. He 
speaks in plain, unvarnished fashion, and mocks at everything 
openly. Erasmus, on the contrary, falsifies all things, even 
godliness itself, under the guise of godliness. Therefore he is 
more dangerous and pernicious than Lucian.” And such senti- 
ments Luther expresses not only to others, but to Erasmus him- 
self in De Servo Arbitrio. : 

Finally, Aesop, the famous writer of fables, deserves more 
than a passing notice. Aesop stood exceptionally high in 
Luther’s estimation. The moral element pervading his writings 
appealed strongly to his practical turn of mind. Next to the 
Bible he considers the scripta Catonis (the writings of Cato) 
and Aesop’s Fables the best books. Therefore he not only 
recommended the works of Aesop as a school-book, but even 
began the preparation of a popular edition for wider circulation. 
While at Coburg in 1530, when events were happening at Augs- 
burg, he wrote to Melanchthon that he contemplated. building 
on his Zion three tabernacles, one for the Psalter, one for the 
Prophets, and one for Aesop. The Aesopian collections current 
at the time contained much worthless and objectionable matter. 
These elements Luther carefully eliminated; he wrote an in- 
structive introduction to the whole, and began the work of 
translation. But the task was never completed. Only thirteen 
fables passed under his hands. It may be remarked in passing 
that the Reformer, like Quintilian, questioned the very existence 
of Aesop, preferring the view that the fables represent the wis- 
dom of many sages, put together piece by piece, and finally 
fathered on a single writer. ‘Such fine fables,” he argues, “as 
this book contains, all the world could not invent now, much less 
‘a single author.” — 

We have now taken a rapid survey of Luther’s attainments 
in the field of the ancient classics. Schmidt has examined the 
Reformer, and it will be admitted that he stood the test very 
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well. The “crass ignoramug” (Denifle) turns out in the light 
of the foregoing to be “a very respectable scholar” (Boehmer). 

A few concluding observations. Luther was a wizard in 
the use of words. His native literary talent could not be replaced 
by study of any. kind. But is it probable that his natural genius 
would have developed such commanding power without the 
stimulation and inspiration of classical models? True, he never 
became a servile imitator. His Latin as well as his German 
style bears the stamp of originality and independence. At the 
same time, he himself cheerfully acknowledged his debt to the 
classics. “If we should ever,” he says, —“‘which God forbid, — 
neglect the study of the languages, we shall not only lose the 
Gospel, but finally be unable to write either Latin or German 
correctly.” 

It need scarcely be said that Luther would have been very 
imperfectly equipped for the-battle of the Reformation with 
the cumbersome armor of scholasticism. The smooth stones 
from the brook of the ancient tongues were much more service- 
able. To say nothing of his translation of the Bible, Luther 
could never have held his ground against the defenders of the 
traditional order without the knowledge of the classics. Among 
his opponents were such men as Eck, Emser, Erasmus, the fore- 
most Humanists and ecclesiastics of the day. What would have 
become of Luther at Leipzig in his encounter with Eck, had he 
not been familiar with Latin and Greek? Mosellanus, who 
presided over the disputation, calls special attention to Luther’s 
knowledge of Greek as revealed on this occasion. At Worms 
Luther’s ability to repeat his address in Latin before that 
august assembly produced a most favorable impression. Luther’s 
knowledge of the classics was certainly a great deal more than 
a mere academic accomplishment with no practical value. But 
we cannot expand the subject at greater length. Let those who 
decry the so-called “dead languages,’ and who would all but 
banish them from the educational curriculum, remember that 
Luther, the inaugurator of the modern era, was their warm 
advocate and champion. Cart GaENnssLe. 
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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION IN 
CONTRAST TO MODERN SECTARIAN VIEWS. 


The doctrine that man is justified before God and saved 
alone by grace, for Christ’s sake, through faith, is the central 
doctrine of the Christian religion. What the keystone is to all 
the other stones in an arch, this doctrine is to all other teachings 
of the Christian religion. To remove this doctrine means not 
merely the removal of a single stone from the arch, but the 
collapse of the whole structure. A great theologian has well 
said that all other Christian doctrines serve the doctrine of 
justification by faith as presuppositions, or else are deductions — 
drawn from it. We do not exaggerate when we say that it is 
the trademark of the Christian religion and its most exclusive 
and distinguishing characteristic. We can truthfully say that 
the chief purpose of the Bible is to reveal to us this wonderful 
doctrine of man’s justification by faith in Christ, and that he 
that impugns this doctrine in reality attacks the whole Bible; 
for the elimination of this teaching would be the actual destruc- 
tion of Christianity. Remove this essential and indispensable 
doctrine from the body of Christian doctrine, and you have 
a body without a soul— you have deprived Christianity of its — 
very life. There are in reality only two religions in the world, — 
the Christian religion of faith and the heathen religion of works. 
To remove the doctrine that man is saved alone by faith in the ~ 
redemption which is in Christ Jesus from the Christian religion, ~ 
would be virtually heathenizing it and changing it from the 
religion of faith into a religion of works. So important is the 
doctrine of justification that we may say that it illumines all 
other teachings of the Bible, just.as the sun gives light to all 
the planets around him. When once this light and life-giving © 
doctrine is grasped, it illuminates every verse of the Bible, and 
fills with life what before seemed dead. But, on the other hand, 
he who has not learned to regard the teaching of justification 
by faith as the heart of Christianity is not capable of truly 
grasping any doctrine of the Christian religion. . 


* Published by request of the Northern Indiana Pastoral Conference. — 
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This doctrine is also an absolute necessity for the salvation 
of the individual. To sincerely build your salvation on Jesus’ 
blood and righteousness alone makes you a Christian. As the 
article of justification is the article of a standing and falling 
Church, so it is also the article of a standing and falling soul. 
Believe this doctrine, and you are a Christian; believe it not, 
and you are a heathen. As long as this doctrine is proclaimed, 
so long will God have His people on earth, and so long His 
Church will prosper among men; but if this doctrine is hushed, 
the proclamation of all other fundamental doctrines cannot 
build up the Church or save the individual. Luther and his 
coadjutors, four hundred years ago, were largely popular 
preachers, and many of them were eloquent orators. But 
neither their popular language nor’ their eloquence brought 
about the Reformation; the glorious work of the Reformation 
was accomplished because, like Paul, they were determined to 
know nothing aniong men but Christ, the crucified Savior. 
And it is this same teaching which alone can help the world and 
save the individual to-day. As all other means failed in days 
gone by, so they will fail now; the Church and the individual 
always did and always will need the preaching of justification 
by faith. 

We shall further realize the great importance of this doc- 
trine when we remember that it is the touchstone which detects 
all false teaching. As a piece of litmus paper will at once show 
the presence of acid in a substance, so this doctrine, when applied 
to any teaching, will at once show whether it is true or false. 
It is a chalkline, which, if faithfully used by us, will prevent 
us from departing from the truth. It.is a true and never-failing 
compass, infallibly pointing to the truth: if it be used, the 
simplest Christian need not err. It is the sun that will drive 
away every shadow of error. Whatever does not fully conform 
to, and is not perfectly consistent with, this doctrine the Chris- 
tian knows to be false, and he will at once reject it, no matter 
how good it may sound, and who may have said it. 

The doctrine of justification has naturally been the object 
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of attack on the part of false teachers at all times, Satan fully 
realizing, like a good strategist, that the capture of this citadel 
would mean the fall of the whole fortress. So also in our day 
this doctrine is being assailed from every side. Our purpose 
in this paper, therefore, shall be, first, briefly to present the 
Biblical doctrine of justification, and then to show what points 
are the particular objects of attack on the part of present-day 
errorists. 
He 

Etymologically the word justification undoubtedly means 
“to make just,” to make a thing conform to a correct rule. 
Printers use the word in this primitive sense when they speak 
of justifying the type they have set up. This work of justi- 
fying as done by the printer includes evening up the lines of 
type, properly spacing lines, words, and letters, ete. But aside 
from this specific use of the word by printers in the primitive 
sense, the word is never used in the sense of correcting what 
is wrong or making good what is bad. In every-day use the 
word justification always presupposes an accusation. If a person 
is not charged with any wrong-doing or neglect of duty, he 
stands in no need of justification. On the other hand, though 
a person be innocent of any crime, and though he has not been 
derelict in the performance of his duties, though no charge can 
be justly and reasonably brought against him, he*may, for all 
that, stand in need of justification. For let it be understood 
that a wholly unjust accusation may be brought against an 
absolutely innocent person; and when that is done, the accused 
may bring forth the proofs of his innocence, and the judge is 
given an opportunity to justify the accused by a public declara- 
tion that the accusation is false, and that the person in question 
is innocent of the crime charged against him. This is the first 
and original legal, or forensic, meaning of the word justification. 

Of course, in this sense no man living can be justified in 
the sight of God, since all have sinned and are therefore guilty 
as charged. We have transgressed every commandment of God’s 
Law, and therefore every broken commandment cries out 
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against us. So also the devil, the arch-accuser, accuses us before 
God day and night. Satan delights in speaking evil against us 
for the purpose of doing us injury; and, what is worst, we are 
guilty of the evil which he charges us with. And, finally, our 
own conscience joins the chorus of our accusers; it corroborates 
the charges laid against us by the Law and Satan, and removes 
all possibility of our denying their accusations. Against this 
trinity of accusers, as we have said before, no man can justify 
himself. 

But there is still another sense in which the word justifica- 
tion is legally, or forensically, used. It is often employed in 
the sense of pronouncing judgment in a person’s favor, acquit- 
ting him of guilt, excusing him of bearing a burden, liberating 
him from punishment, and reputing and declaring him just. 
In this acceptation of the term, justification means a judicial 
acquittal and is the opposite of condemnation. Thus Solomon 
places the verb to justify in opposition to the verb to condemn, 
Prov. 17,15; and Christ Himself does the same, Matt. 12, 37. 
(See also Deut. 25,1; Rom. 5,16.) | 

In the evangelical acceptation of the term, justification is 
of God, and signifies that He acquits us from guilt, condemna- 
tion, and punishment by a full and free remission of all our 
sins, that He reputes and declares us just persons, and deals 
with us as though we were upright and innocent in, His estima- 
tion. In all the passages of the New Testament where the verb 
to justify occurs, — and there are thirty-eight such passages, — 
it is used in a forensic sense, and never in its primary, etymo- 
logical meaning. In every case it designates the act of declar- 
ing just; never is it used in the sense of making just. And 
specifically, speaking of the justification of the sinner before 
God, justification is represented as an act of judgment per- 
formed by God, by which He vindicates His own righteousness 
and justice, and at the same time our liberation from the 
punishment due to transgression. His justice consists in accept- 
ing a perfect and competent satisfaction offered instead of the 
debt we owed Him, and in full reparation of the injury done 
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Him by us, by reason of which substitution and satisfaction we 
are acquitted of all guilt and our punishment is remitted. 

That this is indeed the meaning of the word justification 
is clear from the whole teaching of the Bible. Paul in his 
epistles especially makes it plain that all men are sinners, 
Rom. 8,28, and that they have all become guilty before God, 
Rom. 3,19. The Law of the holy and just God condemns all 
flesh because of its transgressions, Gal. 3,10, and by its deeds, 
therefore, no flesh can be justified, Rom.3,20. All men are 
by nature the children of wrath, Eph. 2,3, and deserving of 
condemnation. But the righteous God justifies the ungodly, 
Rom. 4,5; He justifies them freely by His grace, Rom. 3, 24; 
without the deeds of the Law, Rom.3,28. That is, God does 
not impute men’s trespasses unto them, 2 Cor. 5, 19, but Christ’s 
righteousness, Rom. 3,25, who is the end of the Law for right- 
eousness to every one that believes, Rom.10,4. And now that 
God thus justifies, no one can charge anything against those 
whom He has justified, nor can any one condemn them, Rom. 
8, 33.34. Read the whole passage Rom. 3, 21—26. 

But God, who is just, does not, and, in fact, cannot, justify 
the sinner without an adequate ground of justification. God, 
who has declared that sin must be punished, cannot do away 
with man’s guilt and punishment by simply canceling the debt. 
A just God must exact competent satisfaction for/every trans- 
gression and complete reparation for every injury done Him. 
While God is merciful, He is also just, and He cannot exercise 
the former virtue at the expense of the latter. The guilt must 
be expiated and the punishment inflicted. The chastisement 
of the transgressor’s peace must be upon some competent sub- 
stitute, else a just God’s anger cannot be turned, nor the flames 
of His wrath be quenched. And such a substitute has been 
found. ‘God hath made Him to be sin for us who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God in Him,” 
2Cor.5,21. “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
Himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them,” 2 Cor. 5, 19. 
Christ, God’s own Son, became the Lamb that bore and took 
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away the guilt of our sins. Because Christ became our Substi- 
tute, God in justification accounts the righteousness of Christ 
our righteousness. The guilt of our sins is imputed to Christ, 
and Christ’s righteousness is imputed to us. Christ’s active and 
passive obedience is the ground of our justification. “Christ’s 
obedience in suffering and dying, but also that He in our stead 
was voluntarily subject to the Law, and fulfilled it by His 
obedience, is imputed to us for righteousness, so that on account 
of this complete obedience, which by deed and suffering, in 
life and in death, He rendered His heavenly Father for us, 
God forgives our sins, regards us righteous and godly, and 
eternally saves us.” (Form. Cone.; Sol. Decl. IIIT; Mueller, 
pi 612 £.) 

In passing, let us notice that Scripture uses the terms, God 
forgives us our sins, God justifies us, God imputes righteousness, 
God does not impute sin, as, interchangeable and synonymous 
terms. It is for this reason not to be commended to say that 
justification comprises two acts; namely, the forgiveness of 
sins and the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. According 
to Seripture, Rom. 4, 6. 7, the blessedness of the man unto whom 
God imputes righteousness without works, consists in the for- 
giveness of his iniquities and the covering of his sins. Hence 
also the Apology says: *‘‘To attain remission of sins is to be 
justified.” (Mueller, p. 100.) 

Justification is through faith. “Faith justifies, not because 
it is so good a work and so fair a virtue, but because, in ‘the 
promise of the Gospel, it lays hold upon, and accepts, the merits 
of Christ.” Faith justifies, not because of any intrinsic merit 
it may possess, but simply because it is the divinely appointed 
hand wherewith we appropriate unto ourselves all that Christ 
has gained for us by His redemption. By faith I take pos- 
session of all the riches and blessings which Christ procured for 
me and all men in His state of humiliation. Christ alone is 
the satisfaction and merit. Faith clings to the cross of Christ, 
it washes itself in the blood of the Lamb, it clothes itself in the 
righteousness of Jesus; and solely because it does this does it 
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justify. Justification does not come unto us— mark it well — 
on account of faith, but solely on account of Christ; and yet 
it comes through faith, because faith lays hold upon the promises 
of the Gospel. And mark this also—not Christ’s person in 
opposition to His work of redemption is the object of justifying 
faith. We believe in Christ unto our justification and salvation 
only when we believe in Him as the One who was crucified 
for us, who shed His blood for us, who gave His life into death 
for us, and who fulfilled the whole Law for us. Were faith 
to apprehend anything else than this, it would be worthless 
and could not justify. Faith finds in man nothing that is good 
and right and holy, but it sees in Christ an all-sufficient Savior, 
a perfect Mediator, who has reconciled us rebellious creatures 
to an offended God. Faith, justifying faith, is the full sur- 
render of the soul to Christ for salvation; it is casting one’s 
self into Jesus’ arms with the full assurance that there perfect 
safety is to be found, and there alone. 

And let us not forget, justification is by faith, without 
the deeds of the Law. Of course, a living faith is never without 
works, for the presence of faith in the heart is a sure proof 
that the Holy Ghost also dwells there with all His quickening 
powers. Faith and holiness of life are always found together, 
it is true, but the latter is there only as a fruit of faith, and 
not as a cause, but rather as a result of justification. The 
works proceeding from faith only declare the righteousness 
received by faith. “Justification comes to us,” says Brenz, 
“through faith as an instrument, and does not come to us 
through the fruits of faith or love.” 

Of course, justification has no degrees. A man is either 
wholly justified or not at all. Just as a man is either spiritually 
dead or spiritually alive, there being no room for a state between 
the two, just so also a man has all his sins forgiven or none 
at all. The weakest faith, according to the Scriptures, appre- 
hends Christ’s righteousness, and therefore the weakest faith 
will justify as fully as the strongest, since it is not faith, but 
the object of its apprehension, namely, Christ and His merits, 
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which really justifies. While there is a difference in the strength * 
of faith in various persons, Scripture nowhere differentiates in 
the justifying power of a stronger or weaker faith, but ascribes 
full justifying power to each and every faith. Rom. 5, 1; 
Col, ).2, 13. 

A simple, but very comprehensive description of justifica- 
tion is given in the fourth article of the Augsburg Confession: 
“Also they teach that men cannot be justified [German: obtain 
forgiveness of sins and righteousness] before God by their own 
powers, merits, or works, but are justified freely [ German: 
by grace], for Christ’s sake, through faith, when they believe 
that they are received into favor, and their sins are forgiven for 
Christ’s sake, who by His death has satisfied for our sins. This 
faith doth God impute for righteousness before Him, Rom. | 
3 and 4.” ' 

at: a 

In a doctrinal paper read before the Western District of 
our Synod in 1859, Dr. Walther calls attention to two points 
in connection with the doctrine of justification which we need 
to defend in particular against Protestant errorists. And in 
an essay read at the first convention of the Synodical Conference 
in 1872, Dr. Walther adds a third point. These three points 
are the objects of attack to-day as they have been in the past. 
If we would preserve the true doctrine of justification, we must, 
first of all, hold fast the truth that all men have been perfectly 
redeemed by Christ; in the second place, we must earnestly 
contend for the true doctrine of the means of grace; and, 
thirdly, we must teach Scripturally concerning faith. Failure 
to defend these points faithfully is bound to have dire results. 
There are sectarians, and even Lutherans, who, because they 
depart from the truth in one or the other of these points, adul- 
terate the Biblical doctrine of justification while making use 
of an orthodox terminology in presenting their views. Here, 
as in so many instances, we shall do well to remember that 
men often use the same words and expressions, and yet do 
not say the same thing. 
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For the safe retention of the doctrine of justification it is 
necessary, first of all, that we should hold fast that grace, 
righteousness, forgiveness, and salvation actually exist for every 
man; that God is already reconciled with all men in Christ 
ever since the Savior cried on the cross, “It is finished”; and 
that God has absolved and justified every sinner fully and 
perfectly by raising Christ from the dead. It is genuine Bible- 
teaching that by Christ’s death the whole world is justified 
from sin, and that Christ’s resurrection is the solemn declara- 
tion of such justification to the whole world. Christ’s death and 
resurrection have not merely made possible the justification of 
sinners, but the justification of sinners has thereby become an 
actual fact. The supposition, that, while the redemption of 
Christ has effected a reconciliation between God and man, 
this redemption and reconciliation, brought about by Christ’s 
obedience, suffering, and death, must be carefully distinguished 
from the actual forgiveness of sins, is entirely without a basis 
of truth. Nor is it Scriptural doctrine that the reconciliation 
between God and man merely makes possible the forgiveness 
of sins, and that the possibility of forgiveness becomes a reality 
only when the sinner is converted and believes in Christ. 
A little thought will show the great danger of such a position; 
for this view makes the conversion and faith of man the efficient 
cause of justification. This view denies that justifying faith 
apprehends the righteousness of God, and makes the latter the 
result of such faith. To those who deny the objective justifica- 
tion of the whole world in Christ, faith is no longer a mere 
hand which accepts an already existing forgiveness, but an act 
of man which brings about and ereates what had no existence 
before, namely, forgiveness of sins; or, in other words, it makes 
faith a meritorious human work. Conversion and faith are 
indeed necessary if a man would be saved, but they do not 
induce God to justify and save him. Conversion is simply the 
way in which a man becomes a believer, and his faith then 
does nothing but accept the perfect and fully procured redemp- 
tion offered. Therefore it is wrong to say, “Now Christ is 
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indeed our Righteousness, namely, Christ in His atoning merits, 
but only as we apprehend Him by faith, and thus have the 
declaration of righteousness pronounced upon us.” (Lenski, 
St. Paul, p. 98.) And it is a positive denial of Bible-truth when 
the same writer on the same page declares: “It is not true, as 
Stoeckhardt claims, that God thereby [by Christ’s resurrection | 
actually forgave the sins of all sinners in the world.” Scrip- 
ture teaches that Christ has done all, that the reconciliation with 
God is a reality, that perfect righteousness had been gained, 
and that man need only accept this salvation which is at hand. 
It is not true that God has done only a part, and man must 
make up the deficiency, nor that man already possesses a part, 
and God need only make up what is lacking; for God has done 
it all, and He has done it alone. 

To depart from this plain teaching of Scripture is to sur- 
render the doctrine that man is saved alone for Christ’s sake, 
and the surrender of this truth means to lose sight of the vital 
difference between the Christian religion and heathenism; for 
in the last analysis this is the deciding difference between 
Christianity and all other — heathen — religions, that the former 
teaches that grace and pardon, procured for all men, are an 
actual reality and fact, while all other religions tell man that 
grace and pardon are more or less the result of his own endeavors. 
Christianity tells us that Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, that He is the Lamb that bore and took away the sins 
of the world, that He is the propitiation for the sins of the 
world, that He bought even those who deny Him, and that 
by Him righteousness unto the justification of life has come 
upon all men. Redemption is finished, salvation is won, so 
Christ Himself declared with His last breath. 

Such being the case, all those err who demand of man 
a work of greater or less magnitude before a just God can justify 
him. Therefore the fetish worshiper of Africa is wrong, because 
he thinks that he must gain the favor of his fetish by such little 
sacrifices as he is able to offer; the Shintoist, the Hindu, the 
Buddhist, the Taoist, and the Confucianist are wrong, for they 
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all impose upon man tasks which he must perform before he 
can attain the good will of his gods; the Jew errs when he con- 
ditions man’s reconciliation with God by the keeping of Moses’ 
Law; the Mohammedan errs, since to him the observance of the 
Koran’s prescriptions is the condition of salvation; the Roman 
Catholic is wrong when he would merit heaven by his contrition, 
penances, vigils, fastings, and prayers; and the sects, as well 
as many bearing the Lutheran name, are wrong in teaching 
that man’s justification is dependent upon something which he 
must first do. When God through Christ’s death reconciled the 
world unto Himself, He also forgave the sins of the whole world. 
When Christ died on the cross for all men, God actually forgave 
all the sins of all men. Christ died, not to procure for us the 
possibility of forgiveness, but He died to gain actual forgive- 
ness. And He attained His purpose, since He triumphantly 
eried, “It is finished”; and the apostle declares that God is 
reconciled unto the world, and that through Christ righteous- 
ness unto the justification of life has come unto all men. Man 
need only believe that Christ has procured for him this perfect 
forgiveness and salvation in order to become a partaker of all 
Christ’s merits. 

In the essay which he read at the first convention of the 
Synodical Conference, Dr. Walther most convincingly shows 
that the very concept faith demands that grace, reconciliation, 
and forgiveness precede faith. For if faith is the hand with 
which I accept God’s grace and forgiveness, it necessarily follows 
that God’s grace and forgiveness must exist before I believe. 
How could God’s Word tell me that I shall be justified by faith, 7 
reconciled unto God, and saved, if these blessed gifts were not 
already existent? It would surely be the most shameful irony 
to invite a starving man to a table which bears no food; but 
would it not be equally reprehensible on the part of God to 
tell us to believe in the forgiveness of sin, if such forgiveness 
were not already an actuality? Surely, justification by faith 
is possible only if all that is necessary to my justification has 
actually been procured and is ready for me, requiring on my 
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part only apprehension by faith. God is a just God and cannot 
take any one to heaven with whom He is not reconciled; but 
since He does take to heaven all believers, it follows that right- 
eousness and reconciliation have been fully procured. As soon 
as you deny the existence of a general objective justification, 
just so soon you no longer regard faith as an empty hand held 
out by man to have it filled by the bounty of a gracious God. 
To deny the existence of forgiveness before faith is to make 
faith a condition which man must fulfil, and on account of 
which God takes him to heaven, or an act of cooperation on the 
part of man to perfect his redemption and reconciliation. 

So, then, the very invitation of the Gospel is a proof of 
our complete redemption and reconciliation. The Gospel invi- 
tation is, “Come, for all things are ready.” God’s immeasurable 
grace and Christ’s perfect obedience have prepared all things, 
and this perfect feast is announced to us in the Gospel. The 
Gospel is the proclamation of an accomplished work and an 
invitation to accept the fruits of this completed work. It is 
the announcement of a supper that is ready in all its parts, 
and needs nothing on man’s part to complete and perfect it. 
To say that the Gospel is the announcement that Christ, by His 
active and passive obedience, has merely made it possible for 
man to attain grace by his own exertions, as the sectarians and 
Romanists do, is practically a denial of the Gospel. What the 
Gospel tells us is this: Christ’s death has procured forgiveness 
and salvation for the whole worid and for every individual 
sinner, and Christ’s resurrection is the proclamation unto 
heaven, earth, and hell of a full, free, and all-comprehending 
absolution ofsthe whole world and each individual sinner. And 
because the sectarians deny this, they think so little of the 
Gospel, and have recourse to so many other means, in the vain 
hope of thereby saving man. 

In this connection let us emphasize the fact that the content 
of the Gospel is not dependent on man’s faith. The Gospel is 
at all times, faith or no faith, a valid offer of an actually exist- 


ing grace of God. The fact that a hundred dollars are deposited 
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to your credit in the bank is not dependent upon your believing 
that the sum is there, and so the actual presence of God’s gracious 
gifts in the Gospel is in no way conditioned by your faith. 
Faith or no faith, the treasures of God’s grace are deposited 
in the Gospel, and they are sincerely offered to you. Were we to 
make the validity and efficacy of the Gospel dependent upon our 
faith, we would again be stamping faith a good work and an 
efficient cause of our forgiveness, instead of letting it be the 
mere instrument which accepts and appropriates the forgiveness 
already at hand. And in that case we would deprive faith of 
its real object of apprehension. We could then no longer say: 
“My faith is built on nothing less than Jesus’ blood and right- 
eousness,” but would have to confess: “My faith is built upon 
its own subjective self.” What shifting sand to build on! 

The doctrine of justification as taught in Scripture is 
also most intimately and vitally related to the true doctrine of 
the means of grace. According to Scripture the Gospel is not 
a mere word of information, not simply a message concerning 
Christ, informing us what we are to do now in order that we 
may obtain the forgiveness and salvation which Christ has 
rendered possible. In the eyes of the sectarians the Gospel is 
a mere narrative telling of the possibility of obtaining grace, 
and the Sacraments are simply signs, nothing more. But accord- 
ing to Scripture the Gospel is immeasurably more than a mere 
message of good tidings. It is the tidings of salvation in a much 
larger sense than that it merely announces a salvation which 
Christ has made possible. It is the tidings of salvation, because 
it is the very hand of God which brings, offers, and presents 
the treasures of Christ’s redemption, and confers upon us the 
grace of God. Of course, this Gospel demands faith, as the 
hand which accepts God’s gifts of salvation; but even this 
very faith is wrought in man by the same Gospel which makes 
the demand. Besides being the message of God’s grace in 
Christ, the Gospel, then, has a twofold power—the one ex- 
hibiting and the other imparting. The Gospel announces and 
offers the treasures of Christ’s redemption, gives and seals 
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these treasures, and kindles the faith which accepts and appre- 
hends the promised and presented benefits. 

It works the faith which firmly clings 

To all the treasures which it brings. 

All that the Gospel demands is faith, a faith that appro- 
priates the offered full and free salvation. No wrestling, no 
moaning and sighing, no kneeling down and praying, no par- 
ticular degree of spiritual warmth, no longer or shorter siege 
on the “mourners’ bench” is demanded—only faith as the 
hand which takes out of God’s full hand the riches of His grace. 
Oh, that all might have the same confidence in the Gospel that 
Paul had! He was sure that it was the power of God unto sal- 
vation. Yes, Paul had more confidence in the efficacy of the 
Gospel than has Billy Sunday and those who support him. 
When the contrite jailer at Philippi in his utmost anxiety 
asked, ““What must I do to be saved ?” he was given the prompt 
answer, without a single “if” or “but,” “Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Paul did not tell that 
poor jailer what he would have been told at some sectarian 
revival-meeting, “You must kneel down, and pray and wrestle 
with God until you feel His gracious presence.” But such 
was the apostle’s abiding confidence in Christ’s Gospel that the 
agonized ery of the sinner was immediately answered by the 
preaching of the message of salvation. To Paul the Gospel was 
the glad tidings of God’s grace in Christ, the treasure-chest into 
which God had deposited for sinners the whole riches of Jesus’ 
merits, and the instrument by which God gives the sinner that 
faith which is needed to accept the glad tidings and appropriate 
the offered treasure. 

A few days ago we read the following beautiful words con- 
cerning the Gospel: “The world is aching for a gospel, and 
it is the labor of the Church to present a gospel that can reach 
the world’s most awful need, that can get down to its deepest 
depravity, and bring cordials and balms to its most appalling 
sorrow. And the old Gospel can do it! Yes, the old Gospel, in 
its working attire, proclaimed by a Church that believes it, 
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is gloriously efficient to meet the most tremendous needs of this 
most tremendous day. ‘God so loved the world that He gave 
His only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.’ That Gospel, preached 
by a Church that believes in it, a Church that is redeemed by it, 
a Church that will give its blood for it, is the sure and certain 
secret of a comforted, purified, unified, regenerated, and trans- 
figured world.” These are the words of J. H. Jowett, a man 
for whom the Gospel, despite all this fine verbiage, is a mere 
message, no more, having no more regenerative and communi- 
cative power than any other good message. To him the Gospel 
is but the narrative of God’s love and the Son’s martyrdom. — 
What a glorious thing it would be for the Church if a man of | 
Jowett’s eloquence held the Scriptural view of the Gospel, and, 
like Paul, knew it to be the power of God which gives forgive- 
ness, life, and salvation. Then our modern sectarian pulpits 
would not give voice to the “Gospel of Thrift,” the “Gospel of 
Work,” the “Gospel of Neighborliness,” ete., nor would our 
modern preachers in such great numbers hope to regenerate the 


world by the preaching of socialism, eugenics, “Christian” | 


politics, and the like. On the contrary, like the apostle, for — 
every spiritual ill of man they would have but one remedy — — 
the Gospel, and for every spiritual want but one relief — the 
Gospel again. Not man’s strivings, endeavors, feelings, moans, — 
and sighs, but solely God’s gracious promises in His Word, must — 
be the foundation of man’s salvation. 

However, let us not, while insisting upon the truth that 
the Gospel is the only means of grace, belittle the importance 
of the feeling of grace and of prayer. God has promised great 
and glorious things to prayer, and while it is no means of grace, 
it is certain that the grace of God does not dwell in him who 
does not pray. And those who feel the presence of God’s grace — 
are to be called blessed indeed. But it would be a grievous error 
were we to found our faith upon this feeling of God’s gracious — 
presence and our zeal in prayer. To build our faith on these 
would be building on sand; for how soon may the blissful 
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feeling of God’s nearness vanish, and how quickly may the time 
come when it seems as though we could not reach God’s ear 
with our prayer! Therefore let us hold fast to the truth that 
divine grace is deposited for us all in the Gospel, and let us 
believe what the Gospel tells us, and comfort ourselves with 
the grace there offered to us, whether we feel it or not. 

Let us say it again: God is reconciled unto the whole 
world, and in raising Christ from the dead this reconciliation 
has been made known for the justification of the whole world; 
God has deposited the treasure of Christ’s merits, forgiveness, 
life, and salvation for all men in the Gospel; these riches of 
divine grace in Christ are offered to all, and are accepted by 
faith. Thus man is justified by faith. He accepts the Gospel- 
promises and with them forgiveness of sins. The Gospel offers 
grace and forgiveness, works the faith which accepts the offered 
forgiveness, and thus justifies‘ the sinney, There is no voice 
outside of the Gospel, either within or without man, which tells 
him that his sins are forgiven. Faith trusts the Word which 
promises forgiveness, and thus has what the Word offers. The 
Gospel is the object to which faith clings, the foundation on 
‘which it builds; and never does it trust in the uncertain and 
fleeting feelings of the human heart or the easily misinterpreted 
experiences of the soul. 

But is it so all-important for the safety of the doctrine of 
justification that we hold fast the truth that the Gospel is not 
a mere message telling us of God’s grace, but the actual deposi- 
tory of such grace, which it also communicates to all believers ? 
And is it, on the other hand, so very important that we reject 
the sectarian view that man may find in his own feelings an 
assurance of his forgiveness? So important is it that we defend 
the Biblical truth concerning the means of grace against all 
attacks that its surrender would be a virtual surrender of the 
whole doctrine of justification. In several notes appended to 
his doctrinal paper on justification, read at the convention of 
the Western District in 1859, Dr. Walther in a masterful 
manner shows that a denial of the communicative power of the 
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Gospel is a practical denial of man’s justification alone by grace, 
for Christ's sake, through faith. By directing people to their 
own feelings instead of to the means of grace, the sectarians, 
first of all, adulterate the Scriptural meaning of justifying and 
saving grace. Whoever bases his forgiveness on his subjective 
feelings and experiences makes the claim that these subjective 
feelings and experiences are divine grace, while the Bible, when 
it refers to the cause of our justification and salvation, by the 
term grace understands God’s favor, mercy, and love, which is , 
expressed in the Gospel, and which is to be accepted by us 
through faith, while the feelings and experience within the 
heart of man are referred to as gifts. The sectarians further 
practically annul the alone by grace when they speak as they do 
of man’s feelings and experiences. By referring the poor sinner 
seeking divine grace to prayer as the means of attaining the 
grace sought for, instead of to the promises of the Gospel, they 
actually deny that God is already gracious to all sinners for the 
sake of what Christ has done, and that sinners are assured of this — 
in the Gospel. Christ is now to be found in the Word and Sacra- 
ments with all His merits and grace, and he who directs poor 


sinners to seek Christ in their own hearts, and refuses to comfort ~ 


such poor sinners until they are able to speak of an experience 
of grace which they have had in their souls, such a teacher is 
practically denying the atoning death of Christ, and stamps 
God’s Son as a liar for having made the claim that man’s redemp- | 
tion is perfectly procured. It is an insult to God, who gave His } 
Son to be the Lamb to bear away our sins, and an insult to Him, 
who came into the world to save sinners, to want to merit and 


gain by one’s own endeavors what the Gospel assures us has 7 
already been completely secured. It is replacing the work of 
Christ with the work of man. It is the subversion of Chris- 7 


tianity, and the teaching of what, in its final analysis, is nothing 
less than heathenism. Finally, let us also notice that the true 


meaning of the word faith is destroyed by the sectarian view of © 
the means of grace. Faith means to receive without doubt or 7 


question God’s promises in the Gospel. But the sectarians hold 


~ 
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that faith means a trust of the individual person in his own 
subjective feelings. Sectarians are not willing to believe God’s 
Word and promises, but are only willing to believe when they 
feel what they think is the grace of God working within them. 
We cannot refrain from expressing the fear that in many 
instances their faith is purely imaginary and based upon sad 
self-deception. 

This building of man’s hope of salvation on subjective 
experience can only have the sad result that many a poor soul 
will never be certain of God’s grace. Of course, the sects strenu- 
ously deny this; but though they should deny it ten times louder 
than they do, the fact remains that, by building salvation on 
their feelings instead of on the Word, they have built upon 
a substance less substantial than the shifting clouds, and they 
can never, if they be consistent adherents of their own teachings, 
be certain of the forgiveness of their sins. Hence also their 
revivals, protracted and camp meetings, and other means used 
by them to arouse their feelings. How sad! God has deposited 
His grace in the Gospel and Sacraments, where faith may find 
and appropriate them at any time and at all times, and man 
passes by this treasure-trove and seeks riches in a poorhouse. 
However, let us not forget that we are all sectarians at heart, 
for our heart is always seeking salvation in itself and not in 
the Gospel. We are all prone to judge God’s disposition towards 
us, not by the assurances of the Gospel, but by our own subjective 
state and condition. Many an anxious hour we have, simply 
because we listen to our own feelings rather than to the. assur- 
ances of God’s Word. Hence it is necessary that we never grow 
weary of telling ourselves and others that our salvation is not to 
be sought in our own endeavors, exertions, conduct, feelings, 
and experiences, but wholly outside of ourselves, in the precious 
promises of the Gospel of Christ, the perfect Savior. 

The third danger that threatens the Scriptural doctrine of 
justification at the hands of modern sectarians is their attempt 
at making faith a meritorious work on the part of man. While 
they speak of justification by faith, they actually mean a justi- 
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fication on account of faith. Because of their synergistic leaning 
they cannot accept the plain fact taught by Scripture that the 
simple reason why faith justifies is, because Christ has gained 
salvation for all men, and this is offered to all men as a free 
gift in the Gospel, so that there is nothing left for man to do. 
Justification by faith is in direct opposition to justification by 
works and human merit. Faith justifies simply because it is 
the means whereby man accepts the righteousness which Christ 


has merited for him and all men. We do not make ourselves * 


any more worthy of salvation by our faith than a beggar makes 
himself worthy of the alms offered him by taking the gift. 
While faith is indeed an act of man’s mind, and while it brings 
about in man a wonderful change, and makes him willing and 
desirous to do good works, it is not because it is a mental human 
act, and regenerates the heart, and performs good works, that 
it justifies, but simply and solely because it is the hand which 
accepts and apprehends Christ and His merits. Faith justifies 
because it takes and receives. In justification faith comes into 
consideration solely as the instrument by which we apprehend 
all that belongs to our justification, God’s grace, Christ’s right- 
eousness, life, and salvation. In absolutely no respect does 
our faith come into consideration as a human work, through 
which any condition, state, or circumstance is brought about that 
did not exist before. It is not our faith that decides God’s judg- 
ment; it is not our acceptance that changes the divine sentence 
of condemnation into a judgment of acquittal. God’s grace and 
Christ’s perfect obedience is the sole cause of our forgiveness. 
This forgiveness, or justification, is already an accomplished 
fact, and is offered to all men in the Gospel for the mere taking. 

Because the matter stands thus, it is also dangerous to 
speak of faith as a condition of our justification, since in the 
usual acceptation of the word a condition includes the accom- 
plishment of some performance on the part of the recipient in 
agreement with some previous. stipulation between him and 
the donor. But faith, as we have again and again heard, does 
not come into consideration here as an act, deed, or performance 
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of man, but as the very antithesis of all human endeavor. Faith 
is not the condition of our justification at all, but the medium 
and means by which we become the partakers of that righteous- - 
ness which God freely offers us by the Gospel. By faith, by 
believing the gracious assurances of the Gospel, we accept 
for our person the reconciliation, justification, and right- 
eousness which has already been pronounced upon all men. 
Through faith the general, objective justification becomes an 
individual, subjective justification. The justifying judgment 
of God by faith is appropriated by the individual soul as its 
justification. By our faith we do not make that which up to 
that time had been only a possibility to be a reality, but by our 
faith we simply acknowledge and confirm, receive and hold, 
what has been a blessed reality all along. 

All the arguments that we have set forth above to show the 
necessity and importance of holding fast the universality of 
redemption, the true teaching of the means of grace, and the 
Biblical doctrine of faith, if we wish to retain the pure doctrine 
of justification, Dr. F. Pieper has most tersely and lucidly 
summed up thus: “A denial of the universality of Christ’s 
redemption and of God’s earnest offer of grace to all in the 
Gospel is a complete subversion of the doctrine of justification, 
since such a denial necessitates a miraculous and immediate 
revelation to give the individual person certainty of his redemp- 
tion. Again, if it be taught that, while Christ has redeemed 
all men, His redemption is not perfect; that is, let it be said 
that Christ has indeed made forgiveness possible, but that for- 
giveness, or justification, is not really already existent for every 
sinner, then faith and conversion are made a meritorious cause 
of forgiveness, and the doctrine of justification by grace for 
Christ’s sake has once more been subverted. Or if it be said 
that God does not offer His grace to the sinner in the Word and 
Sacraments, and that grace is not to be sought and found’ by 
the sinner in the Word and Sacraments, then is the sinner, by 
such teaching, told to seek grace in his own subjective state 
of conversion and renewal, that is, in human works. Again, 
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if it be taught that faith is not trust in the.grace of God as 
offered in the Word, if faith be identified with subjective feeling, 
then again not God’s grace, but the state of the human heart is 
made the foundation of justification and salvation. And, finally, 
if the genesis of faith is ascribed to the cooperation or the 
good conduct of man, then also the doctrine of justification by 
grace for Christ’s sake is subverted, even though the term alone 
through faith is retained and used.” (Lehre und Wehre, Vol. 
36, p. 42.) ‘ 

In his Christliche Dogmatik, Vol. 11, 670—672, Dr. F. 
Pieper writes as follows under the heading, ‘““Modern Protestant 
Theology and the Doctrine of Justification”: ‘Already Doel- 
linger, in his lectures on the reunion of the Christian Church, 
gives expression to the observation that the majority of modern 
Protestant theologians is again standing upon the Romish plat- 
form. And very recently Joseph Pohle has written (Catholic 
Hneyclopedia, VII1,576): ‘The strict orthodoxy of the Old 
Lutherans, ¢e.g., in the Kingdom of Saxony and the State of 
Missouri, alone continues to cling tenaciously to a system which 
otherwise would have slowly fallen into oblivion.’ Of course, 
the Christian doctrine of justification has not disappeared out 
of the world to the extent intimated by Pohle. The so-called 
Missourians are not only found in the State of Missouri and in 
Saxony, but in every State of the Union, in Canada, in South 
America, and in all parts of the world except Africa. Then, 
also, justification by faith without the deeds of the Law is 
preached by many outside of the Missouri Synod and the Saxon 
Free Church. And this doctrine is believed by all Christians 
in the whole world, also by Christians who are held captive in 
the external society of the Papal Church. But it is true that 
modern Protestant theology, having given up the principle of 
Scripture with the doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture, 
and now trying to determine Christian doctrine by ‘experience’ 
and other subjective norms, has broken with the Christian doe- 
trine of justification. We have seen that the doctrine of justi- 
fication presupposes and includes the following: 1. The objective 
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reconciliation or justification, procured by Christ’s satisfactio 
vicaria; 2. the proclamation and offering of this objective justi- 
fication, or forgiveness of sins, by the Word of the Gospel; 
3. the genesis of faith in the Word of the Gospel through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit without human cooperation; 4. the 
appropriation of the forgiveness of sins proclaimed in the Word 
sola fide, without the intermixing of the ‘transformation of 
humanity’ or of faith as ‘an ethical act’ or the ‘germ of good 
works.’ As surely as modern theology, negative as well as posi- 
tive, denies all these factors; namely, as long as it combats the 
satisfactio vicaria as being too ‘legal’ and ‘real’ (‘dinglich’), 
as long as it mediates the offer of salvation not only through 
the Word of the Gospel, but also by the phenomenon of the 
‘historical Christ’; as long as it teaches synergistically concern- 
ing the genesis of faith (‘self-decision,’ ‘self-grafting,’ Selbst- 
setzung), and regards faith .in justification as an ethical act, 
or as the germ of renewal, or as the means of implantation into 
the new humanity, — so surely has it gone over into the Romish 
and sectarian camp. It shows this by repeating the calumnies 
against the Christian doctrine of justification which emanated 
from this camp; namely, the slander that this doctrine, because 
too ‘juridically’ and ‘intellectually’ expressed, is subversive of 
sanctification and good works. Here again we point out the 
fact that the representatives of modern theology do not always 
put into practise their theories, which indeed deny Christianity, 
but in their intercourse with God, and particularly in the hour 
of death, forget their ‘ethical’ conception of justification, find 
their only comfort in Rom. 3, 28; John 3,16; John 1, 29; 1 John 
1,7, ete., and thus actually contradict themselves. But this 
does not excuse us from the duty of earnestly combating their 
destructive theories as a most dangerous poison for the Chris- 
tian Church.” : 

It may be interesting, in conclusion, to hear how a number 
of opponents of the Biblical doctrine of justification in the hour 
of death reverted to the simple faith of their childhood days, 
and died trusting in the merits of Jesus as the only Savior. 
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Strong writes in his Systematic T heology, 739 sq. (we quote 
from Dr. F. Pieper, Christliche Dogmatik, p- 442 sq.): “In his 
dying moments, as L. W. Munhall tells us, Horace Bushnell 
said: ‘I fear what I have written and said upon the moral idea 
of the atonement is misleading, and will do great harm’; and 
as he thought of it further, he cried: ‘O Lord Jesus, I trust 
for mercy only in the shed blood that Thou didst offer on 
Calvary!’ Schlevermacher, on his deathbed, assembled his 
family and a few friends, and himself administered the Lord’s 
Supper. After praying and blessing the bread, and after pro- 
nouncing the words: ‘This is My body, broken for you,’ he 
added: “This is our foundation.’ As he started to bless the cup, 
he eried, ‘Quick, quick, bring the cup! Iam so happy!’ Then 
he sank quietly back, and was no more. (See Life of Rothe, 
by Nippold, 2, 53. 54.) Retschl, in his History of Pietism 
(2, 65), had severely criticized Paul Gerhardt’s hymn: 
‘O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden’ as describing physical suf- 
fering; but he begged his son to repeat the two last verses of 
that hymn: ‘O Sacred Head, Now Wounded,’ when he came 
to die. And in general, the convicted sinner finds peace most 
quickly and surely when he is pointed to the Redeemer, who 
died on the cross, and endured the penalty of sin in his stead.” 
Dr. Pieper, in this connection, also refers to the fact that Grotiwus 
did not die relying in his “Governmental Theory” of recon- 
ciliation, but trusting in the satisfaction which Christ rendered 
as his Substitute when He died on the cross, and then quotes 
the interesting account which Archbishop Trench gives of the 
learned scholar’s death in his Notes on the Parables of the 
Lord: “Grotius, returning in 1645 from Sweden to Holland, 
where he proposed to pass the evening of his days, was wrecked 
on the coast of Pomerania. He made his way with difficulty 
to Rostock, where mortal illness, brought on by the hardships 
and dangers he had undergone, acting on a body already infirm, 
overtook him. Being made aware of his danger, he summoned 
Quistorp, a high Lutheran theologian, not unknown in the 
history of the Lutheran Church, to his side. I will leave to this 
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latter to tell the remainder of the story in his own words: 
‘I drew nigh, and found a sick man almost in his last agony. 
I spoke to him, and told him that nothing would have pleased 
me more than to have met him in health and held conversation 
with him. To this he replied, “God has willed it thus.” I then 
proceeded to admonish him to prepare himself for his blessed 
journey, to acknowledge himself a sinner, and to grieve for 
his misdeeds, and as in my talk I touched upon the publican 
who confessed himself a sinner, and prayed that God would 
have mercy upon him, he made answer, “I am that publican.” 
I then went on and committed him unto Christ, besides whom 
there is no salvation, and he rejoiced, “All my hope is placed 
in Christ alone.” With a clear voice I then recited in German 
that German prayer which begins: “Herr Jesu Christ, wahrer 
Mensch,” ete.; and folding his hands, he followed me under 
his breath. When I had ended, J asked if he had under- 
stood me. He replied, “I understood well.” ~I then went on 
to recite from the Word of God such things as are wont to be 
recalled to the memories of those on the point of death, and 
asked if he understood me. He replied, “I hear your voice, 
but find it hard to understand the words.” When he had said 
this, he fell into complete silence, and a little while afterwards 
gave up the ghost.’ When one thinks of all which must have 
divided Grotius, the Arminian, and Quistorp, the Lutheran, 
each, too, a foremost leader in his own camp, it is deeply inter- 
esting to note how in that supreme moment everything which 
kept them apart falls out of sight, alike on one side and on the 
other” (yet so, as Dr. Pieper points out, that the Arminian 
Grotius gives up his standpoint and accepts the Biblical view- 
point of the Lutheran Quistorp, as Trench also proceeds to 
show by his further words, though probably not fully aware of 
the convincing proof of his own words): “In Christ, and in 
His free grace as the one hope of sinners, they are at one. 
To this, and to this only, the one [Quistorp] points; in this, 
and in this only, the other [Grotius] rests.” 
F. J. Lanxewav. 
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LUTHER’S CORRESPONDENCE AND OTHER CONTEMPO- 
RARY LETTERS. Translated and edited by Preserved Smith, 
Ph. D., and Charles M. Jacobs, D. D. Vol. II, 1521—1530. 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Lutheran Publication Society. 568 pp. 


Five years have passed since the first volume of this collection 
of letters of Luther in English made its appearance. (See review in 
Turon. Quart. for October, 1914.) To students of Luther and his 
theology that volume has proved indispensable.'! But immeasurably 
more valuable is the present volume, which covers what is perhaps 
the busiest, at any rate the most formative, period in the life of the 
Reformer. This will be understood at once when we glance at the 
two terminal years for this volume: we are, in the first letter, intro- 
duced to Luther at the Wartburg (May 12), and we take leave of him 
as he is about to start for Castle Coburg, while his companions go on 
to Augsburg. The iconoclastic disturbances at Wittenberg, the resto- 
ration of a pure form of worship in the Reformer’s home town, the 
Peasant War, his marriage, the Marburg Colloquy, ete., fall within 
this period. We can understand that the greatest difficulty of the 
editors has been what not to publish; for there were extant for this 
period 1,150 letters of Luther. An equal number was available from 
the correspondence of Melanchthon and Erasmus, and not a few from 
other personages who were prominent in that period. The readers of 
the THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY will remember that this collection of 
Dr. Smith is not confined to letters of Luther only, but embodies 
important letters and documents relating to Luther. It thus becomes 
a source-book for the study of phases and episodes of the German 
Reformation. This volume carries the collection forward from No. 478 
(Luther’s letter to Melanchthon) to No. 875 (Jonas’s letter to Lang, 
of April 9, 1530). It contains 234 letters from Luther’s own hand. 
The quality of the translator’s and editor’s work can be judged from 
the following : — 


700. Luther to Henry VIII, King of England. 


Enders, V, 229. Wittenberg, September 1, 1525. 


The most recent account of ‘the relations of Luther and’ Henry VIII 
is given in the English Historical Review, 1910, 656 ff. Cf. also Smith, 
192 ff., 457 ff., and H. Grisar: Luther (1911), II, 374 ff. 

In addition to the notices given by Enders on the editions of this 
letter, I may note the following: 1. The letter, with Henry’s answer, be- 
ginning, Quas tu literas, Luthere, exists in MS. in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
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Cambridge, England, No. 175. (See Appendix.) 2. An English translation 
of this letter and Henry’s answer was made at once (1526) and published 
under the title: A copy of the letters wherein the most redoubted Henry VIII 
made answer wito a letter of Martin Luther, ... and also a copy of Luther’s 
letter. Noticed and in part reprinted by Ames and Herbert: Typographical 
Antiquities (1785), I, 297. In the English translation of Henry’s answer 
(not in the Latin original) the king says he received this letter of Luther 
on March 20, 1526. 4 

Grace and peace in Christ, our Lord and Savior. Amen. Indeed, 
most serene and illustrious King, I ought greatly to fear to address your 
Majesty in a letter, as I am fully aware that your Majesty is deeply of- 
fended at my pamphlet,l) which I published foolishly and precipitately, 
not of my own motion, but at the hest of certain men who are not your 
Majesty’s friends. But, daily seeing your royal clemency, I take hope 
and courage; I will not believe that a mortal can cherish immortal hatred. 
I have learned on credible authority that the book2) published over your 
Majesty’s name was not written by your Majesty, but by crafty men 
who abused your name, especially by that monster detested of God and 
man, that pest of your kingdom, the Cardinal of York.3) They did not 
see the danger of humiliating their king. ... 

What impels me to write, abject as I am, is that your Majesty has 
begun to favor the. evangelical cause,4) and to feel disgust at the aban- 
doned men who oppose us. This néws was a true gospel, 7.¢., tidings of 
great joy, to my heart. Wherefore in this letter I cast myself with the 
utmost possible humility at your Majesty’s feet, and pray and beseech 
you, by the love and cross and glory of Christ, to deign to leave off your 
anger, and forgive me for what I have done to injure your Majesty, as 
Christ commands us in His prayer to forgive each other. 

If your serene Majesty wishes me to recant publicly and write in 
honor of your Majesty, will you graciously signify your wish to me, and ' 


1) Contra Henricum regem Angliae, 1522. Weimar, X2, pp. 175 ff. 

2) The Assertion of the Seven Sacraments. Reprinted with introduc- 
tion and translation by Father L.O’Donovan, 1908. 

3) The allusion is to Thomas Wolsey, who at this time was Cardinal 
Archbishop of York. Henry took it so in his answer. In his former 
pamphlet, Luther expressed the opinion that Edward Lee (who was Arch- 
bishop of York 1531—1544) was the real author of the work, but it is 
not possible that he was thinking of him now. The fact is that the spirit 
of the book was Henry’s, but he received very great help from Fisher, 
More, and other scholars whom Wolsey caused to assemble for that ex- 
press purpose. Of. English Historical Review, p.659; Roper’s Life of More 
in Utopia, ed. G. Samson (1910), p. 247; Bridgett’s Life of More, p. 221; 
Wolsey’s letter to Henry VIII in O’Donovan, op. cit., p. 54; Pastor-Kerr, 
op. cit., VIII, 442. 

4) This was not so. Luther had probably heard a statement to that 
effect from Christian II of Denmark. Enders, V, 203, n. 3. 
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I shall not delay, but shall do so most willingly. Although I am a man 
of naught compared to your Majesty, yet we may hope that great good 
may come to the evangelical cause and to God’s glory if opportunity is 
given me of writing the King of England on this subject. 

Meanwhile, may the Lord inerease your Majesty as He has begun, 
and make you favor and obey the Gospel with all your soul, and may He 
not let your royal ears and mind be filled with the pestilent songs of 
those sirens who do nothing but call Luther a heretic. Let your Majesty 
think for yourself: how much evil can I possibly teach who teach nothing 
but faith in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who suffered and rose for our 
salvation, as the Gospels and Apostolic Epistles testify? This is the head 
and foundation of my doctrine, on which I build and teach love of one’s 
neighbor, obedience to the civil magistrates, and mortification and cruci- 
fixion of the body of sin, as the Christian faith prescribes. What harm 
is there in teaching these things? Why am I condemned before I am 
heard? Is there not great need of reforming the abuses and tyranny of 
the Pope’s followers, who teach other doctrines repugnant to these, look- 
ing only to tribute, luxury, gluttony, and even the kingdoms, principali- 
ties, and all the wealth of the world? Why do they not amend and teach 
rightly if they desire to escape censure and hatred? 

Your most serene Majesty sees how many princes in Germany, and 
how many cities and how many wise men take my part, and by God’s. 
grace cleave to the evangelical faith, by Christ’s singular blessing puri- 
fied by me. To which number may Christ add your Majesty, and free you 
from these tyrants of souls. What wonder if the Emperor and some 
princes rage against me, as the Second Psalm says: “The heathen rage 
against the Lord and against His Christ; the people take counsel to- 
gether, the kings of the earth set themselves, and the princes enter into 
covenants.” Rather it is wonderful that any prince or king favors the 
Gospel. I hope with all my heart some time to be able to congratulate 
your Majesty on this miracle, and may the Lord Himself, in whose name 
and by whose will I write, cooperate with my words that the King of 
England may shortly become a perfect disciple of Christ, an adherent 
of the evangelical faith, and Luther’s most clement lord. Amen. 


If your Majesty sees good to answer me, I await your Majesty’s. 
clement reply. 


Your Majesty’s most devoted 
Martin LuruHer, with his own hand.- 
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Notr. — Yielding to urgent requests of our readers, we shall reopen 
the Book Review also for new publications in the next volume, but cannot. 
promise much space for this department until material that has accumu- 
lated for some time has been given space. D. 


